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GOETHES  BALLADEN  DES  JAHRES  1797  UND  IHR 
VERHÄLTNIS  ZUM  FAUST 

WOLFOANO  S.  SeIFERTH 

I. 

In  Goethes  Schaffen  des  Jahres  1797  heben  sich  drei  Entwick- 
limgslinien  deutlich  heraus: 

1.  Goethe  gewinnt  seinedichterischeFreiheitwieder,  die  vom  Schock 
der  Französischen  Revolution  gelähmt  war.  Sein  prophetisches  Wort 
am  Abend  von  Valmy  bezog  sich  auch  auf  sein  persönliches  Schicksal;  er 
hatte  die  traurigsten  Folgen  für  die  Welt  vorausgeschen;  seine  Anhäng¬ 
lichkeit  an  diesen  “unübersehlichen  Gegenstand”  hatte,  wie  er  später 
sagte,  sein  “poetisches  Vermögen  fast  unnützerweise  aufgezehrt”.  Der 
jakobinische  Terror  bildet  den  düsteren  Hintergrund  zu  den  “Unter¬ 
haltungen  deutscher  Ausgewanderten”:  eine  haltlose,  hohle  Existenz 
bleibt  übrig,  wenn  dem  Menschen  die  Heimat,  der  gewohnte  Leber«- 
kreis,  ja  der  Lebenszweck  genommen  wird.  “Dieses  schrecklichste  aller 
Ereignisse”*  bedrückt  ihn  wegen  des  der  Revolution  innewohnenden 
Widerspruches  zwischen  Despotie  und  Freiheit,  zwischen  Willkür  und 
Gesetz.  Im  Herbst  1796  nun  tritt  Goethe  aus  dieser  Abwehrstellung 
heraus;  das  Schicksal  des  Einzelmenschen,  der  diesem  Widerspruch 
au«g;eliefert  ist,  klärt  sich  ihm  in  repräsentativen  Gestalten ;  damit  wird 
die  dichterische  Bewältigung  der  Revolution  endlich  möglich.  “Her¬ 
mann  und  Dorothea”  v/ird  in  einem  großen  schöpferischen  Zuge  fast 
ganz  vollendet  Als  Goethe  daraus  vorliest,  kommen  ihm  die  Tränen: 
der  seit  Jahren  auf  ihm  lastende  Druck  ist  abgeworfen,  der  Bann  der 
bloßen  Abwehr  gebrochen.  Das  Werk  erscheint  im  Oktober  1797  und 
macht  Goethe  wieder  zum  ersten  Dichter  Deutschlands. 

2.  Goethes  naturwissenschaftliche  Studien,  seit  Jahren  fast  unter 

*  Um  1820.  In  “Bedeutende  Fordernis  durch  ein  einziges  geistreiches 
Wort”.  Werke.  Artemis  Gedenkausgabe  XVIf  881, 
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Ausschluß  der  Dichtung  betrieben,  beginnen  poetische  Früchte  zu 
tragen.  Naturlehre,  wie  er  sie  verstand,  Sittlichkeit,  die  in  der  Dich¬ 
tung  sich  ausspricht,  und  Ästhetik,  die  Gesetze  der  Kunst,  erweisen 
sich  als  identisch,  zuerst  ahnungsweise,  später  bewußt  und  in  plan¬ 
voller  Ordnung.  Seine  "disparaten  Beschäftigungen“  erleuchten  sich 
wechselseitig.  Die  Vorstellung  von  der  Ganzheit  des  Lebens,  die  ihn 
in  Italien  intuitiv  ergriffen  hatte  und  die  in  der  Szene  "Wald  und 
Höhle“  vorläufig  niedergelegt  war,  verfestigt  sich:  dasselbe  Gesetz 
herrscht  in  der  Natur,  in  der  Sittlichkeit,  in  der  Kunst.  Damit  fallen 
Interessengebiete,  die  sich  scheinbar  unabhängig  voneinander  ent¬ 
wickelt  hatten,  in  eines  zusammen:  eine  Synthese,  durch  die  Goethes 
geistige  Kraft  sich  vervielfältigt.  In  Gesprächen  mit  den  Brüdern 
Humboldt  ist  Goethe  den  verzweigten  und  arbeitsreichen  Gedankenweg 
zwischen  Dichtung  und  Naturwissenschaft  immer  wieder  hin  und  her 
gewandert,  und  am  25.  Mai  schreibt  er  ins  Tagebuch: 

Das  Gesetz  macht  den  Menschen, 

Nicht  der  Mensch  das  Gesetz. 

Der  gemeinsame  Nenner  war  gefunden.  Was  als  Gestalt  und  Gesetz 
geahnt  wurde  und  was  sich  im  natürlichen,  im  sittlichen  und  im 
ästhetischen  Bereiche  manifestiert,  verwandelt  sich  in  der  Dichtung 
des  Jahres  1797  in  Lehre,  Botschaft,  Sprichwort.  Die  Dichtung  gewirmt 
klassische  Gültigkeit;  sie  steht  da  wie  Lehrsatz  mit  Beweis,  voller 
Spruchweisheit;  der  knappste,  .unvergeßlichste  Ausdruck  einer  Ge¬ 
sinnung  wird  geprägt.  Hierdurch  unterscheiden  sich  die  Balladen  des 
Sommers  von  1797  völlig  von  denen  aus  Goethes  Jugend. 

3.  Schließlich  wird  die  dem  Dichter  auferlegte  Wartezeit  von  Mai 
bis  Juli  1797,  da  die  so  lang  geplante  Italienreise  immer  wieder  ver¬ 
schoben  werden  muß,  zu  einer  schöpferischen  Epoche  ersten  Ranges, 
in  der  Altes  und  Neues  lebendig  ineinander  strömen  und  eine  selbst 
den  Dichter  überraschende  Produktion  einsetzt.  Obwohl  Goethes 
Briefe  bezeugen,  wie  er  unter  der  erzwungenen  Verzögerung,  erst 
durch  den  Krieg,  dann  durch  Meyers  Erkrankung  litt,  wie  er,  von 
Ungewißheit  hin  und  her  gezerrt,  seine  Entschlüsse  von  Woche  zu 
Woche  verändert  und  “des  besten  Lebensgenusses  unter  Freunden 
und  nahen  Verbundenen  nicht  froh“  wird,*  brechen  doch  alle  poetischen 
Quellen  in  ihm  wieder  auf.  In  den  Frühsommerwochen  von  1797 
entstand  der  größere  Teil  der  Goetheschen  Beiträge  zu  Schillers 

*  An  Johann  Heinrich  Meyer,  6.  Juni  1797.  Ibid,  XIX,  273 
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“Muscn-Almanach  für  das  Jahr  1798”  (“Balladen-Almanach”),  der 
im  Herbst  1797  erscheinen  sollte.  Das  “Balladcnstudium”,  wie  Goethe 
dieses  gemeinsame  Interesse  nannte,  erreichte  seinen  Höhepunkt  im 
gegenseitigen  Wettbewerb  und  brachte  reichsten  Ertrag,  der  im  Gespräch 
und  im  Briefwechsel  ausgewertet  wurde.  Schillers  Balladen  ‘‘Der 
Taucher”,  ‘‘Der  Handschuh”,  “Der  Ring  des  Polykrates”,  “Ritter 
Toggenbuig”  sind  innerhalb  dieses  kurzen  Zeitraumes  entstanden; 
“Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus”  wurden  im  Spätsontmer  in  brieflicher 
Zusammenarbeit  mit  Goethe  gedichtet.  Von  Goethes  Balladen  ent¬ 
standen  “Der  Schat^räber”  im  Mai;  “Die  Legende  vom  Hufeisen”, 
“Die  Braut  von  Korinth”,  “Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere”  im  Juni; 
“Der  Zauberlehrling”  im  Juli.  Und  am  23.  Juni  war  der  folgenschwere 
Entschluß  gefaßt  worden,  den  Faust  voranzubringen. 

In  der  Penpektive  dieser  drei  Entwicklungslinien  zeigt  sich  die 
gedankliche  und  stilistische  Einheit  des  Balladenstudiums  mit  der 
Faustdichtung.  Die  Vorstellung  von  Gesetz  und  Gestalt  setzt  sich  in 
Gedichte  um,  die  poetisch  und  lehrhaft  in  einem  sind;  Lehrsätze 
erscheinen  in  höchster  poetischer  Form,  reif,  um  als  Sprichwort  in 
die  deutsche  Sprache  aufgenommen  zu  werden.  Einer  falschen  Lehre 
wird  die  wahre  Lehre  gegenübergestcllt.  Eine  'neue  Ordnung  enthüllt 
sich.  Und  die  innere  Ausrichtung  auf  das  Faustgedicht  setzt  schon  mit 
dem  “Schatzgräber”  ein. 


II. 

Im  “Schatzgräber”  stehen  sich  zwei  Themen  gegenüber:  die  Teufels¬ 
beschwörung  (aus  der  Lebensbeschreibung  des  Cellini)  und  die 
Erscheinung  des  guten  Genius,  der  einem  über  seine  Arbeit  gebeugten 
Schatzgräber  eine  leuchtende  Schale  bietet.*  Die  zwei  Themen  stehen 
sich  als  Irrlehre  und  als  wahre  Lehre  gegenüber,  die,  in  poetischer 
Gestalt,  um  des  Menschen  Seele  ringen. 

Mit  dem  Trotz  der  Verzweiflung  wird  die  falsche  Lehre  vor¬ 
getragen: 


*  Goethe  hatte  begonnen,  die  Lebensbeschreibung  des  Cellini  für 
Schillers  “Horen”  zu  übersetzen;  Teile  erschienen  dort  1796  und  1797. 
Die  Gesamtausgabe  erschien  erst  1803.  Die  Teufelsbeschwörung  findet 
sich  am  Anfang  des  zweiten  Buches.  Vgl.  dazu  Tagebuch  vom  21.  Mai 
1797:  “Artige  Idee,  daß  ein  Kind  einem  Schatzgräber  eine  leuchtende 
Schale  bringt”  —  wahrscheinlich  mit  Bezug  auf  ein  solches  Bild  in 
einer  deutschen  Petrarca-Ausgabe. 
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Armut  iit  die  flrröBte  Plage! 

Reichtum  Ut  daa  höchste  Gut  I 

Mit  aller  Entschiedenheit  wird  der  Teufelsbund  geschlossen  und  mit 
Blut  unterzeichnet: 

Meine  Seele  sollst  du  haben! 

Schrieb  ich  hin  mit  eignem  Blut 

Wie  im  Mysterienspiel  der  gute  Engel,  so  erscheint  hier  der  schöne 
Knabe  —  Sternenglanz  verkündet  ihn  —  und  tritt,  “mit  der  schönen 
lichten  Gabe”,  in  den  Zauberkreis: 

Trinke  Mut  des  reinen  Lebens! 

Dann  verstehst  du  die  Belehrung. 

Kommst  mit  ängstlicher  Beschwörung 
Nicht  zurück  an  diesen  Ort! 

Der  falschen  Lehre  wird  die  Disziplin  des  Glaubens  entgegen- 
gehalten — “Mut  des  reinen  Lebens” — das  Credo  eines  humanistischen 
Christentiuns.  Die  Kur  für  Armut  und  Verzweiflung  ist  nicht  der 
Teufel  und  nicht  die  Schatzgräberei.  Goethe  verwandelt  die  alte 
Legende  vom  guten  und  bösen  Engel  in  reine  Ethik:  dem  falschen 
Zauber  und  der  vulgären  Ketzerei  stellt  sich  die  wahre  Lehre  gegen¬ 
über: 


Tages  Arbeit!  Abends  Gäste! 

Saure  Wochen!  Frohe  Feste! 

Sei  dein  künftig  Zauberwort! 

Hier  ist  die  Predigt,  die  Goethe  aus  dem  Petrarca  ablas:  die  Legende 
vom  Verderber  und  vom  Schuts^eist,  von  der  reinen  Lehre  als  einem 
Akte  der  Gnade  ist  in  unvergeßlicher  Weise  sprichwortartig  festgelegt. 
Damit  ist  der  Sinn  und  der  endgültige  Rahmen  des  Faustgedichtes, 
wie  wir  es  heute  kennen,  sichtbar  geworden,  und  zwar  Wochen  bevor 
Goethe  selbst  eine  Andeutung  fallen  läßt. 

Goethe  hatte  das  Symbol  des  Schatzgräbers  häufig  auf  sich  selbst 
angewandt;^  in  ihm  selbst  ruht  der  Schatz,  der  nur  mit  redlichem 
Bemühen  gehoben  werden  kann.  In  der  Ballade  vom  Schatzgräber  ist 
also  die  Abwendung  vom  Teufelsbund  schon  vorbereitet. 

Über  die  “Legende  vom  Hufeisen”  braucht  hier  nur  gesagt  zu 
werden,  daß  sie  ausschließlich  vom  Mißverständnis  der  Lehre  handelt. 


Werke.  Artemis  Gedenkausgabe  XX,  167,  821. 
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ja,  die  Gefahr  des  Mißverständnisses  emphatisch  ausspricht. 

Und  viele  Jünger  sich  zu  ihm  fanden, 

Die  sehr  selten  sein  Wort  verstanden  .  .  . 

Das  Gedicht  handelt  besonders  von  Peters  Mißverständnis  aus  Selbst¬ 
sucht: 


Sankt  Peter  war  nicht  aufgeräumt, 

Er  hatte  soeSen  im  Gehen  geträumt. 

So  was  vom  Regiment  der  Welt, 

Was  einem  jeden  wohlgefällt: 

Denn  im  Kopf  hat  das  keine  Schranken; 

Das  waren  so  seine  liebsten  Gedanken. 

In  seiner  selbstsüchtigen  Träumerei  glaubt  Peter  den  Anruf  des  Herrn 
überhören  zu  dürfen,  aber  Selbstsucht  verfälscht  die  Lehre. 

In  der  “Legende  vom  Hufeisen’'  hat  das  Thema  nur  eine  Di* 
mension  mehr  im  Gegensatz  zur  “Braut  von  Korinth“,  wo  das  Mißver¬ 
ständnis  der  Lehre  aus  Selbstsucht  nur  ein  Thema  von  mehreren 
darstellt,  wo  aber  auch  die  Gegenposition  in  vollster  Klarheit  entwickelt 
wird.  Indem  wir  das  “vampyrische  Element“,  die  antike  Gespen¬ 
stergeschichte,  beiseite  lassen,  ergibt  sich  die  klare  Gedankenlinie 
dieser  Ballade,  Falsches  und  Wahres  scharf  voneinander  trennend.  Als 
Dankopfer  an  den  neuen  Gott  und  für  die  Genesung  der  Mutter  ist 
die  Tochter  in  die  Zelle  eingeschlossen  worden:  sie  soll  den  Dank, 
den  ihre  Mutter  schuldet,  abstatten.  Aus  Selbstsucht  hat  die  Mutter 
die  edelste  Einrichtung  der  Antike,  die  Gastfreundschaft,  verletzt 
und  die  Verlobung  der  Kinder  rückgängig  gemacht.  Der  Urteilsspruch 
der  Ballade  ist  monumental: 

Keimt  ein  Glaube  neu. 

Wird  oft  Lieb  und  Treu 

Wie  ein  böses  Unkraut  ausgerauft  .  .  . 

Opfer  fallen  hier. 

Weder  Lanun  noch  Stier, 

Aber  Menschenopfer  unerhört. 

Glaube,  von  Selbstsucht  getrübt,  wird  zum  Aberglauben.  So,  mit 
strengster  Folgerichtigkeit: 

Doch  kein  Gott  erhört. 

Wenn  die  Mutter  schwört. 

Zu  versagten  ihrer  Tochter  Hand. 

Hier,  wiederum  im  Spruch,  endet  die  Gedankenlinie  der  Ballade;  was 
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noch  folgt,  ist  der  Schluß  der  Gespensterromanze :  der  Tod  des  Jüng¬ 
lings  und  das  Verbngen  nach  heidnischer  Feuerbestattung  der  beiden. 

Auch  in  der  Ballade  “Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere“  wird  ein  Aber¬ 
glaube,  diesmal  ein  klassenbedingtes  Dogma,  mit  einem  tieferen 
Glauben  konfrontiert.  Der  Kastengeist  der  Priester  und  ihr  Ritual 
wird  durch  den  freiwilligen  Tod  der  Bajadere  gebrochen.  Sie  nimmt 
das  geheiligte  Recht  der  Witwe,  das  ihr  bestritten  wird,  nämlich  dem 
Gatten  in  den  Tod  zu  folgen,  für  sich  in  Anspruch,  und  der  Gott 
bestätigt  sie  darin.  Spruch  und  Widerspruch,  Irrtum  und  Wahrheit 
sind  in  die  beiden  letzten  Strophen  zusammenged rängt: 

Höre  deiner  Priester  Lehre: 

Dieser  war  dein  Gatte  nicht. 

Lebst  du  doch  als  Bajadere, 

Und  so  hast  du  keine  Pflicht  .  .  . 

Nur  die  Gattin  folgt  dem  Gatten.  .  . 

Das  Vorurteil  der  Kaste  wird  durch  das  Wunder  widerlegt;  wiederum 
erhebt  sich  der  sprichwörtliche  Schluß  zu  monumentaler  Größe: 

Es  freut  sich  die  Gottheit  der  reuigen  SUnder; 

Unsterbliche  heben  verlorene  Kinder 

Mit  feurigen  Armen  zum  Himmel  empor. 

Wie  im  Faust  haben  wir  es  hier  mit  einer  Erlösungslegende  zu  tun;  die 
Motive,  die  den  “Prolog  im  Himmel”  beherrschen  werden,  kündigen 
sich  an: 

Der  Göttliche  lächelt;  er  siehet  mit  Freuden 

Durch  tiefes  Verderben  ein  menschliches  Herz.  .  . 

Aber,  sie  schärfer  und  schärfer  zu  prüfen, 

Wählet  der  Kenner  der  Höhen  und  Tiefen 

Lust  und  Entsetzen  und  grimmige  Pein.“ 

Wiederum  ist  der  weite  Rahmen  des  Faustgedichtes  sichtbar  geworden; 
diese  Ballade  wird  niedergeschrieben  etwa  zwei  Wochen  bevor  Goethe 
seinen  heimlichen,  ihn  selbst  überraschenden  Entschluß,  den  Faust 
wieder  vorzunehmen,  mit  Schiller  teilt. 

Aber  selbst  dann  lassen  die  Balladen  ihn  nicht  los:  sie  sind  zu 
Vorstudien  des  zu  vollendenden  Faustgedichtes  geworden.  Auf  dem 
Höhepunkt  dieser  intensiven  SchaffensjTeriode,  wenige  Tage  vor  der 
nun  endlich  stattfindenden  Abreise  nach  Frankfurt  und  in  die  Schweiz, 
wird  “Der  Zauberlehrling“  niedergeschrieben.  Wie  den  Schatzgräber, 
so  hatte  Goethe  auch  den  Zauberlehrling  in  früheren  Jahren  auf 
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sich  selbst  bezogen,  dann  nämlich,  wenn  “tausend  Empfindungen  und 
Fähigkeiten’’  in  ihm  rege  wurden,  “von  denen  er  keinen  Begriff  und 
keine  Ahnung  gehabt  hatte”.*  Jetzt,  im  Lichte  der  neuen  Ordnung, 
kehrt  dieses  Sinnbild  zu  ihm  zurück.  Die  Ballade,  die  jetzt  entsteht, 
zeigt  an,  daB  die  eigentliche  Gefahrenzone  des  Teufelsbundes,  der 
im  Faust  geschlossen  wird,  schon  durchschritten  war:  das  Unheim¬ 
liche  kann  in  Scherz  verwandelt,  der  düstere  Schatten  der  Magie 
humoristisch  aufgelockert  werden;  die  Magie  wird  vom  Lehrling  für 
triviale  Zwecke  des  Hausgebrauches  betrieben.  Sie  wird  parodiert, 
und  zwar  ohne  daß  die  Klarheit  und  die  Gültigkeit  der  Lehre  auch 
nur  im  geringsten  leiden.  Es  ist  ein  Spiel  mit  ernstem  Hintergrund; 
was  Spiel  und  Emst  verbindet,  ist  das  Eingeständnis,  die  Warnung, 
die  Lehre,  das  Sprichwort: 

Herr,  die  Not  iit  groB! 

Die  ich  rief,  die  Geister, 

Werd  ich  nun  nicht  los! 


III. 

Dieser  schöpferische  Frühling  und  Sommer  von  1797,  da  Goethe 
innerhalb  weniger  Wochen  seine  klassischen  Balladen  hervorbringt, 
ist  von  tiefster  Unruhe  begleitet,  von  einem  “peinlichen  Seelen¬ 
zustand”:  die  mit  so  hohen  Erwartungen  und  seit  Jahren  geplante 
Italienreise  mit  Heinrich  Meyer  wird  von  Monat  zu  Monat,  ja,  von 
Woche  zu  Woche  verschoben.  Die  Balladen  sind  der  Ungeduld  und 
der  Enttäuschung  abgerungen. 

Da  es  höchst  nötig  ist,  daß  ich  mir  in  meinem  jetzigen 
unruhigen  Zustand  etwas  zu  tun  gebe,  so  habe  ich  mich  enb- 
schlossen,  an  meinen  Faust  zu  gehen,  um  ihn,  wo  nicht  zu 
vollenden,  doch  wenigstens  um  ein  gut  Teil  weiterzubringen.  .  . 

So  schreibt  er  am  22.  Juni  an  Schiller.  Er  macht  sich,  angesichts  der 
noch  immer  erhofften  Reise,  an  eine  Arbeit  auf  längste  Sicht  und 
von  einer  Dimension,  an  denen  gemessen  die  Balladen  nur  wie 
Gelegenheitsgedichte  und  Vorübungen  erscheinen.  Schon  am  nächsten 
Tage  wird  das  “Schema  für  die  Weiterdichtung  des  Faust”  niederge¬ 
schrieben.  Goethe  ist  sich  über  Idee  und  Darstellung  klargeworden: 


*  In  “Wilhelm  Meisters  Theatralische  Sendung”,  V.  Buch,  8.  Kap. 
ibid.  VIII,  798. 
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“unser  Balladenstudium  hat  mich  wieder  auf  diesen  Dunst*  und 
Nebelweg  gebracht."*  Dieser  Ausspruch  ist  in  jedem  Sinne  wahr: 
die  intuitive  Einsicht  in  Gesetz  und  Gestalt,  die  klare  Trennung  von 
Irrtum  und  Wahrheit,  die  monumentale  Kunst  des  Sprichwortes  — 
alle  diese  auszeichnenden  Merkmale  der  Balladen  —  werden  ihm  auf 
dem  Dunst-  und  Nebelwcg  des  Faust  voranleuchten. 

Am  24.  Juni  wird  die  “Zueignung”  als  Einleitung  zum  Faust  ge¬ 
dichtet,  mit  der  er  sich  und  seinen  Freunden  das  Versprechen  gibt, 
den  Faust  zu  vollenden.  Die  erste  Strophe  häuft  die  Symbole  für 
Irrtum  und  Wahn;  sie  könnte  sehr  wohl  als  Einleitung  über  den 
Balladen  stehen.  Das  Urerlebnis  ist  hier  festgehalten,  bevor  Gesetz 
und  Gestalt  wirksam  werden. 

Ihr  naht  euch  wieder,  schwankende  Gestalten, 

Die  früh  sich  einst  dem  trüben  Blick  gezeigt. 

Versuch  ich  wohl,  euch  diesmal  festzuhalten? 

Fühl  ich  mein  Herz  noch  Jenem  Wahn  geneigt? 

Ihr  drängt  euch  zu!  Nun  gut,  so  mögt  ihr  walten. 

Wie  ihr  aus  Dunst  und  Nebel  um  mich  steigt; 

Mein  Busen  fühlt  sich  jugendlich  erschüttert 
Vom  Zauberhauch,  der  euren  Zug  umwittert. 

Goethe  ist  jetzt  bereit,  den  Motiven  des  Faustgedichtes,  die  in  seiner 
Einbildung  schlummerten,  die  endgültige  Form  zu  geben.  Bis  in  die 
Wurzeln  hinein,  bis  in  die  einzelnen  Tage  des  Sommers  von  1797, 
sind  die  Balladen  und  der  nun  neu  entstehende  Faust  miteinander  ver¬ 
wachsen.  Wie  in  den  Balladen,  so  wird  der  “Dunst-  und  Nebelweg” 
durch  Irrtum  und  Aberglauben  zur  wahren  Lehre  führen.  Wir  dürfen 
erwarten,  daß  der  abschließende  Charakter,  die  gültige  Formel,  die 
sprichwörtliche  Wahrheit  und  Klarheit  nun  auch  dem  Faust  zugute 
kommen  und  die  beiden  Hauptgcstalten  zu  Sinnbildern  des  Menschen¬ 
lebens  machen  werden.  Jetzt  erst  fühlte  Goethe  sich  genügend  vor¬ 
bereitet,  die  Teufelsszenen,  die  die  große  Lücke  im  Faust  füllen 
müssen,  auszuführen.  Der  Teufelspakt  mußte  bis  in  die  gedankliche 
Grundlage  hinein  klar,  ja,  er  mußte  schon  überwunden  sein,  bevor 
er  überhaupt  begonnen  werden  konnte.  Denn  die  eigentliche  Lücke 
des  Faust-Entwurfes  lag  in  dem  fragmentarischen  Charakter  des 
Mephistopheles. 

Im  Urfaust,  auch  im  Fragment  von  1790,  stehen  zwei  Haupt¬ 
motive,  nur  lose  verbunden,  nebeneinander:  die  Tragödie  des  For- 

•  An  Schiller,  22.  Juni  1797.  Ibid.  XX,  361  f. 
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sehen  und  Denken,  das  Erlebnis  “daß  wir  nichts  wissen  können",  und 
die  Erscheinung  des  Erdgeistes  einerseits,  andererseits  die  Tragödie 
von  Liebe  und  Schuld,  die  in  der  Kerkerszene  gipfelt.  Fausts  Charakter 
entbehrt  der  Einheit:  man  vermißt  die  Ubergangsstufen,  die  den 
gewissenhaften  Gelehrten  zum  Zynismus  und  zur  Skrupellosigkeit 
führen.  Noch  fragmentarischer  ist  Mephistopheles.  Er  erscheint  als 
Fausts  zynischer  Reisegefährte,  als  Zauberer,  Lügner,  Verführer, 
schließlich  als  ein  Dämon  des  Verderbetu,  der  übernatürlichen 
Kräften  gebietet.  Ist  er  nur  ein  dichterisches  Symbol,  um  in  die 
dunkelsten  Ecken  des  Menschenlebens  hineirtzulcuchten  —  wie 
er  es  tut  mit  dem  Worte:  “Sie  ist  die  erste  nicht!"  Wer  ist  er  und 
wo  kommt  er  her?  Das  Vorhandensein  eines  Paktes  wird  angedeutet, 
aber  jene  Frage  bleibt  unbeantwortet.  Im  Fragment  von  1790 
erscheint  er  als  der  Diener  des  “Erhabenen  Geistes",  als  ob  er  auf 
dessen  Geheiß  dem  Faust  dienstbar  sein  müsse.  Auch  dieser  Zusam¬ 
menhang  wird  jetzt  als  unbrauchbar  verworfen. 

Wie  kann  man  das  irdische  Leben,  den  Wissensdurst  und  die 
Lebensgier,  die  Versuchung  und  die  Schuld  auf  die  übernatürliche 
Ebene  hinaufspielen,  der  der  Teufel  als  Gegenspieler  Gottes  angehört? 
Denn  das  Problem  des  Übels,  das  er  in  der  Überlieferung  personifiziert, 
hat  letzten  Endes  mit  unserem  Verständnis  Gottes  zu  tun.  Aber  wie 
und  in  weichen  Symbolen?  Hier  klaffte  die  große  Lücke.  Alle  diese 
Fragen  werden  im  Sommer  1797  beantwortet.  An  die  Stelle  des 
“Erhabenen  Geistes"  tritt  Gott.  Damit  wird  eine  ganz  neue  Ordnung 
möglich. 

Aus  einem  Nihilisten,  Verführer  und  Zauberer  wird  Mephistopheles 
im  Sommer  1797  —  und  wohl  schon  lange  vorher  im  schöpferischen 
Unbewußten  —  zu  einem  Diener  in  Gottes  Vorsehung.  Der  Prolog  im 
Himmel,  der  Osterspaziergang,  die  zwei  großen  Szenen  mit  Mephis¬ 
topheles  im  Studierzimmer,  schließlich  der  Pakt  mit  dem  Teufel 
steigen  aus  dem  ahnenden  und  unfehlbaren  Unbewußten  ins  geschrie¬ 
bene  Wort,  damals  und  in  den  folgenden  Jahren. 

Die  innige  Verwandtschaft  dieser  neuen  Szenen  des  Faustge¬ 
dichtes  mit  den  Balladen  des  Sommers  von  1797  erweist  sich  in  der 
Gegenüberstellung  von  falscher  und  wahrer  Lehre,  von  Irrtum  und 
Wahrheit,  in  der  Finalität  der  Sprache,  in  der  Weiterwirkung  dieser 
Sprache  im  Sprichwort.  Aus  der  Fülle  solcher,  zum  Sprichwort  gewor¬ 
denen  Zeilen  genügen  wenige  Beispiele,  um  in  ihnen  den  Gedanken- 
und  Sprachstil  der  Balladen  und  die  neue  Ordnung  wiederzuerkennen. 
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Wenn  er  mir  jetzt  auch  nur  verworren  dient, 

So  werd  ich  ihn  bald  in  die  Klarheit  führen.  .  . 

Ea  irrt  der  Mensch,  so  lang  er  strebt  .  . 

Ein  guter  Mensch,  in  seinem  dunklen  Drange, 

Ist  sich  des  rechten  Weges  wohl  bewußt  .  .  . 

Die  geheimnisvolle  und  tragische  Einordnung  des  Irrtums  in  die 
Wahrheit,  der  Ketzerei  in  die  wahre  Lehre,  erleuchtet  sich  nun  im 
Charakter  des  Mephistopheles  durch  seine  Aussagen: 

Er  nennt’s  Vernunft  und  braucht’s  allein 
Nur  tierischer  als  jedes  Tier  zu  sein. 

Ich  bin  der  Geist,  der  stets  verneint  .  .  . 

Ein  Teil  von  jener  Kraft 

Die  stets  das  Böse  will  und  stets  das  Gute  schafft  .  .  . 

Gewiß  finden  sich  auch  im  Urfaust  und  im  Fragment  von  1790 
ganze  Zeilen,  die,  von  Goethe  unvergeßlich  geprägt,  als  Sprichworte 
in  die  deutsche  Sprache  eingegangen  sind.  Aber  diese  frühen 
Zeugnisse  des  “Sententiösen" — begünstigt  auch  durch  den  lehrhaften 
Charakter  der  Faust-Legende  —  entbehren  noch  der  Perspektive  aufs 
Ganze;  ihnen  fehlt  noch  die  Ausrichtung  auf  die  Gedankengrundlage 
der  langsam  wachsenden  Dichtung.  Sie  beseitigen  nicht  die  Unge¬ 
wißheit  über  den  Charakter  der  beiden  Hauptgestalten.  Die 
Zweideutigkeit  bleibt. 

Erst  jetzt,  durch  die  Synthese,  die  Goethe  endlich  gelingt,  indem 
Natur,  Sittlichkeit  und  Kunst  sich  weltanschaulich  in  die  Ganzheit  des 
Lebens  einfügen,  gewinnt  der  Sprichwort-Charakter  der  nun 
entstehenden  Faust-Partien  den  hellsten  Schein  und  die  größte 
Tragweite. 

Howard  University 


WILHELM  MEISTER  AND  JOSEF  KNECHT 
Inge  D.  Halpert 


Wilhelm  Meister  and  Josef  Knecht,  the  respective  protagonists  of 
Goethe’s  Wilhflm  Meisten  Lehr~  und  Wander jahre  and  Hermann 
Hesse’s  Das  Glasperlenspicl,  liave  impressed  most  critics  as  a  study  in 
opposites.  Hesse’s  hero,  it  is  maintained,  is  a  passive  figure,  accepting 
the  life  into  which  he  has  been  thrust.  Wilhelm  Meister,  in  contrast,  is 
an  active  and  vigorous  personality,  the  master  of  his  fate.  Because 
this  view’  conuins  an  important  truth,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  it  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned.  However,  the  polarity  of  “passive-active”  scarcely 
does  justice  tu  the  complexities  of  the  two  characters,  nor  indeed  to 
the  basic  differences  between  them. 

Probably,  even  in  choosing  the  names  for  the  characters,  Goethe 
did  not  wish  to  attribute  the  same  weight  of  significance  to  the  name 
of  his  hero  as  did  Hesse.  Goethe  chose  the  name  Wilhelm  only  to  pay 
homage  to  Shakespeare;  he  used  the  surname  Meister  to  point  to  the 
hero’s  innate  capabilities  as  well  as  to  his  ultimate  role  in  life.  Hesse, 
on  the  other  hand,  intentionally  uses  the  name  Josef  Knecht  to 
characterize  his  protagonist’s  double  nature.  The  biblical  Joseph  was 
the  chosen  one,  the  favorite  son,  a  predestined  master  whose  person¬ 
ality  was  in  accord  with  the  outer  world.  Such  a  one  is  Hesse’s  hero, 
a  favorite  of  the  Gods,  upon  whom  the  love  of  his  fellow  men  b 
liberally  bestowed.  The  surname  Knecht,  however,  points  to  a  life  of 
obedient,  renunciative  service. 

In  an  era  dominated  by  the  image  of  the  political  master  and 
ruler,  Hesse’s  image  of  man  as  a  loyal  servant  is  significant.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  man  as  having  a  dual  role,  that  of  master  and  servant  in 
one,  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  Already  in  Die  Morgenlandfahrt  (1932) 
Hesse  speculates  on  the  servant-master  relationship  and  concludes  that 
the  best  servant  is  the  best  master  and  vice  versa.  He  speaks  of  the 
law  of  service:  “Was  lange  leben  will,  muß  dienen.  Was  aber  herrschen 
will,  das  lebt  nicht  lange.”*  Leo,  in  Die  Morgenlandfahrt  represents 
the  perfect  servant.  “Er  war  ganz  Führer,  ganz  Diener  seines  Auf¬ 
trages,  ganz  Funktion.”  (94)  His  position  is  that  of  porter  and  servant 

*  Joseph  Mileck,  "Hermann  Hesse’s  Glasperlenspiel,”  University  of 
California  Pubs,  in  Mod.  Philol.,  XXXVI,  9  (1952),  256. 

>  Hesse,  Die  Morgenlandfahrt  (Berlin,  1932),  p.  38. 
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to  the  travellers  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  “Oberster”  of  the 
“Bund.”  Like  Josef  Knecht  later,  Leo  attains  mastery  in  “heiterem 
Dienen”;  he  is  a  master,  a  regent,  and  a  servant,  in  the  felicitous 
harmony  of  service  and  rule,  of  law  and  freedom. 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  that  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister  has  been 
called  a  strong-willed  personality  who  actively  molds  his  world  and 
is  master  of  his  fate.  He  is  regarded  as  one  who  radiates  conHdence 
and  detennination.  In  contrast  to  this  paragon  of  resoluteness  Knecht 
is  seen  as  but  a  humble  and  docile  individual  willing  to  have  others 
mold  his  life.*  To  be  sure,  in  the  beginning  of  Goethe’s  Lehrjahre 
Wilhelm  (fresh  from  the  Theatralische  Sendung)  appears  as  the  force¬ 
ful  character  just  described.  Though  his  goals  are  not  yet  quite  clear, 
Wilhelm  participates  actively  in  the  life  of  his  time.  Rejecting  the 
narrow  bourgeois  spirit  of  his  surroundings,  he  enthusiastically  follows 
the  promptings  of  his  sensitive  soul.  His  experiences  are  many  and 
varied;  he  discovers  that  his  good  intentions  result  in  wrong  actions, 
that  his  cherished  convictions  lead  to  error  and  suffering.  Yet  during 
this  time  Wilhelm  does  not  mold  his  life,  for  he  considers  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  a  fate  which  he  recognizes  as  being  beyond  man’s  will.* 
His  role  becomes  an  altogether  passive  one  the  moment  he  comes  into 
contact  with  the  “Turmgesellschaft.”  He  is  helpless  in  making  judg¬ 
ments  and  decisions  and  even  appears  to  lack  the  capacity  for  sound 
action.  Depending  completely  on  the  intervention  of  his  friends  of 
the  “Tower,”  he  receives  from  them  a  “Lehrbrief,”  a  sort  of  indenture, 
designed  to  teach  him  how  to  fashion  his  future.  In  all  decisive 
moments  they  are  ready  to  warn  him,  to  protect  him,  to  come  to  his 
aid.  Apparently  aware  of  his  purely  receptive  and  dependent  relation¬ 
ship,  he  himself  sometimes  feels  that  their  intercession  jeopardizes  his 
ideal  of  self-determination,  and  he  sadly  admits  that  “der  Entschluß, 
Therese  meine  Hand  anzubieten,  ist  vielleicht  der  erste,  der  ganz  rein 
aus  mir  selbst  kommt.”* 

As  the  novel  progresses  into  the  Wanderjahre,  Wilhelm  fades 
more  and  more  into  the  background.  In  keeping  with  the  changed 
outlook  of  the  sequel,  he  is  no  longer  meant  to  be  the  hero,  as  in  the 
Lehrjahre,  but  merely  one  among  many.  His  own  fate  becomes  un- 


^  Mileck,  p.  256. 

<  Goethe,  Lehrjahre  (Weimar,  1893),  XXII,  p.  125 
»  Lehrjahre,  XXIII,  p.  189. 
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important:  he  is  to  observe  life  through  the  active  personalities  of 
those  around  him  before  he  can  venture  out  on  his  own  path.  His 
story  serves  mainly  as  the  element  which  holds  together  the  numerous 
incidenu  and  portraits  Goethe  creates  to  give  expression  to  his  phi¬ 
losophy.  Thus,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  the  novel  Wilhelm  purports 
to  have  acquired  mastery  over  life  and  suddenly  emerges  as  the  active 
man  of  culture  and  firm  character,  his  transformation  is  unconvincing. 
The  hero  of  the  early  part  of  tlie  Lehrjahre  is  a  genuine  human  being 
involved  in  the  process  of  an  educational  evolution.  But  in  the  rest  of 
the  Lehrjahre,  and  throughout  the  Wanderjahre,  Wilhelm  mainly 
functions  as  a  representative  member  of  Goethe’s  new  society. 

How  does  Knecht  compare  with  this  unheroic  hero  of  Goethe's 
novel?  Is  his  a  more  passive  or  more  active  personality?  As  a  youth, 
Knecht  is  described  as  timid  and  sensitive,  as  “stillfröhlich.”  Whereas 
Wilhelm  has  first  to  unlearn  in  order  to  learn,  in  order  to  find  him¬ 
self,  Knecht’s  apprenticeship  is  primarily  concerned  with  developing 
a  wider  and  more  luminous  self-awareness.  In  exemplary  fashion,  “in 
klarer  Stufenfolge,”  Knecht  goes  “den  Weg  nach  Innen.”  Wilhelm 
must  leam  to  know  himself  in  order  to  ascertain  his  role  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  men;*  Knecht  must  leam  to  know  himself  because  self- 
knowledge  for  Hesse  is  the  first  law  of  life,  and  to  be  a  human  being 
means  continuous  individuation.^  Knecht  follows  an  inner  calling  and 
distinguishes  himself  by  his  completely  effortless  adaptability.  What 
Wilhelm  has  to  leam  from  the  living  example  of  Nathalie  and  Makaric, 
“den  schönen  Seelen,”  Knecht  instinctively  jxwsesscs.  He  reconciles 
with  remarkable  ease  the  demands  of  his  inner  being  and  the  call  from 
without,  the  call  from  the  Order  and,  later,  from  life  itself.  When¬ 
ever  he  is  summoned  to  serve,  that  is,  to  submit,  he  is  prepared  to  do 
so,  since  he  has  already  experienced  actively  within  himself  that  which 
is  to  come.  Whereas  Wilhelm  experiences  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
Knecht’s  Bildungsweg  is  not  marked  by  hardships.  “Er  gehörte  zu  den 

*  Lehrjahre,  XXIII,  p.  120 

^  Although  both  Goethe  and  Hesse  accept  the  injunction  “Know  Thy¬ 
self,”  their  positions  on  the  means  of  attaining  it  are  quite  different. 
Whereas  Goethe  believes  that  self-knowledge  can  be  attained  only  by 
encountering  the  world  and  testing  oneself  in  action  (Goethe  to  Ecker- 
mann,  April  10,  1829.  Gespräche,  ed.  Diintzer  (Leipzig,  1885),  pp.  89f.), 
Hesse  believes  in  the  method  of  contemplation,  the  discipline  of  unre¬ 
mitting  and  often  painful  self-analysis. 
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Glücklichen,  welche  recht  eigentlich  für  Kastalicn,  für  den  Orden  und 
für  den  Dienst  in  der  Erziehungsbehörde  geboren  und  vorbestimmt 
scheinen.”* 

In  addition,  Knecht  has  an  amor  fali.  Hesse  has  him  reflect  as 
follows:  “(Ich)  war  einen  anderen  Weg  gegangen,  vielmehr  geführt 
worden,  und  es  kam  nur  darauf  an.  diesen  (mir)  zugewiesenen  Weg 
gerade  und  treu  zu  gehen”  (338).  This  mninds  us  of  Goethe’s  declar¬ 
ation  in  reference  to  Wilhelm  Meistir  'daß  der  Mensch  trotz  aller 
Dummheiten  und  Verwirrungen,  von  einer  hohem  Hand  geleitet, 
doch  zum  glücklichen  Ziel  gelange.’”'  What  is  important  for  us  is  the 
positive  and  active  manner  in  which  Knecht  interprets  his  amor  fati. 

Wenn  es  schon  kein  Gehen,  sondern  nur  ein  GefUhrtwerden, 
wenn  es  schon  kein  eigenmächtiges  Transzendieren  gab,  sondern 
nur  ein  Sichdrehen  des  Raumes  um  den  in  seiner  Mitte 
Stehenden,  so  bestanden  die  Tugenden  dennoch  und  behielten 
ihren  Wert  und  ihren  Zauber,  sie  bestanden  im  Jasagen,  statt 
Verneinen,  im  Gehorchen,  statt  Ausweichen  und  vielleicht  auch 
darin,  daß  man  so  handelte  und  dachte,  als  sei  man  Herr  und 
aktiv,  daß  man  das  Leben  und  die  Selbsttäuschung,  diese 
Spiegelung  mit  dem  Anschein  von  Selbstbestimmung  und 
Verantwortung  ungeprüft  hinnahm,  daß  man  aus  unbekannten 
Ursachen  eben  doch  im  Grunde  mehr  zum  Tun  als  zum  Erken¬ 
nen,  mehr  triebhaft  als  geistig  geschaffen  war.  (523) 

Though  man’s  belief  that  he  alone  can  guide  his  destiny  is  an  illusion, 
he  must  nevertheless  have  faith  in  his  powers  of  self-determination. 

Knecht  has  been  described  as  an  “effeminate  dreamer  alwa^'S  on  the 
veige  of  blushing  in  his  perpetual  servility.”’®  It  b  indeed  true  that 
his  reserved  nature  makes  him  seek  seclusion  and  contemplative  soli¬ 
tude.  But  what  is  of  far  greater  moment,  and  what  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  by  some  critics,  is  that  this  seemingly  passive  indi¬ 
vidual  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  (as  did  Wilhelm  Meister) 
into  a  relationship  in  which  benevolent  guides  would  assume  control 
over  him.  “Er  war  keineswegs  gesonnen,  sich  seine  Kämpfe  durch 
wohlwollende  Seelenhirten  erleichtern  oder  durch  freundlich  ablen¬ 
kendes  Lehrcriächeln  bagatellisieren  zu  lassen”  (165).  Knecht  know^ 

•Hesse,  Das  Glasperlcnspi''l  (Berlin  &  Frankfurt,  1951),  p.  59.  Sub¬ 
sequent  references  to  pages  of  this  novel  will  be  made  in  my  text  in 
parentheses. 

•  Goethe  to  Eckermann,  January,  1825,  Gespräche,  p.  135. 

>®  Mileck,  p.  256. 
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from  the  very  beginning  that  he  must  find  his  way  by  himself.  From 
his  early  apprentice  years  his  role  is  quite  the  opposite  of  Wilhelm 
Meistcr’s.  The  independent  and  energetic  Wilhelm  of  the  fint  part  of 
the  Lehrjahre  becomes  a  subservient  member  of  a  mysterious  organiza¬ 
tion  and  then  of  society,  but  Knecht,  though  basically  humble  and 
docile,  develops  into  a  self-reliant  individual.  I'hough  he  is  an  in¬ 
strument  scrs'Ing  a  cause,  throughout  his  life  in  Kastalien  he  main¬ 
tains  his  self-directing  individuality.  “Er  wußte  noch  andere  Kräfte 
in  sich  vorhanden,  eine  gewisse  innere  Unabhängigkeit,  einen  hohen 
Eigensinn,  der  ihm  zwar  keineswegs  das  Dienen  verbot  oder  er¬ 
schwerte,  der  aber  von  ihm  verlangte,  daß  er  nur  dem  höchsten  Herrn 
diene”  (179f.).  Knecht  goes  his  own  way,  a  way  which  is  voluntarily 
directed  toward  the  very  ideals  of  the  institution,  in  which  he  lives. 
In  this  rigidly  controlled  institution,  which  would  be  conducive  to 
Wilhelm’s  type  of  passivity,  Knecht  leads  an  active  existence.  He  first 
is  sent  on  a  delicate  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Benedictine  monastery, 
a  mission  he  accomplishes  with  notable  skill.  Tlien  when  he  studies 
history  under  the  tutelage  of  Pastor  Jacobus,  he  does  not,  like  the 
other  Kastalier,  devote  himself  to  purely  scholarly  ends  or  indulge 
in  purely  aesthetic  pursuits.  Rather,  he  feels  impelled  to  apply  actively 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  Kastalien.  Later,  as  the 
respected  administrative  head  of  a  complex  organization,  Knecht 
shows  the  capacity  to  make  decisions  and  to  enforce  them.  To  his 
colleagues  he  is  a  man  of  energy,  fire,  audacity,  and  steadfastness,  a 
man  completely  unsparing  of  himself,  a  man  of  w'ell-nigh  heroic  stature. 
While  Goethe  stresses  in  the  mature  Wilhelm  the  talent  for  Erzogen- 
werden,  a  fundamentally  passive  and  adaptable  role,  Hesse  imbues 
Knecht  with  the  genius  for  Erziehen  (323  f.).  As  an  example  of  his 
manliness,  one  need  only  recall  his  final  decision  to  leave  the  hierarchy 
in  which  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  post. 

Thus,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  whereas  Wilhelm  does  not  know 
what  he  wants  and  must  be  led,  Knecht  relies  chiefly  on  his  own 
inner  resources  and  is  capable  of  independent  decision.  In  contrast  to 
Wilhelm’s  life,  Knecht’s  becomes,  almost  against  his  will,  a  vita  activa 
within  a  hierarchy  devoted  to  a  vita  contemplativa.  He  is  a  bondsman, 
a  functionary,  an  instrument  of  Geist  —  but  among  the  Kastalier  he 
is  a  master. 

Es  war  sichtlich  der  ihm  vorgezeichnete  Weg,  wie  von  selbst 

und  ohne  Streben  überall  in  die  Elite  zu  geraten,  bewundernde 
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Freunde  und  hochstehende  Gönner  zu  finden,  e*  war  sein  Weg, 
■ich  nicht  an  der  Basis  der  Hierarchie  im  Schatten  niederlaasen 
zu  dürfen,  sondern  sich  stetig  ihrer  Spitze  und  dem  hellen 
Lieht,  in  dem  sie  stand,  zu  nähern.  Er  würde  nicht  ein  Subal¬ 
terner,  und  nicht  ein  Privatgelehrter,  sondern  ein  Herr  sein. 
Daß  er  dies  später  als  andere,  ähnlich  Gestellte  bemerkte,  gab 
ihm  Jenes  nicht  zu  beschreibende  Mehr  an  Zauber,  jenen  Klang 
von  Unschuld.  Und  warum  bemerkte  er  es  so  spät,  ja  so  wider¬ 
willig?  Weil  er  dies  alles  ja  gar  nicht  angestrebt  hatte  und 
nicht  wollte,  weil  ihm  Herrschen  kein  Bedürfnis,  Befehlen  kein 
Vergnügen  war,  weil  er  viel  mehr  das  kontemplative  als  das 
aktive  Leben  begehrte  und  zufrieden  gewesen  wäre,  noch 
manche  Jahre,  wenn  nicht  sein  ganzes  Leben,  ein  unbeachteter 
Studierender  zu  bleiben,  neugieriger  und  ehrfürchtiger  Pilger 
durch  die  Heiligtümer  der  Vergangenheit,  die  Kathedralen  der 
Musik,  die  Gärten  und  Wälder  der  Mythologien,  der  Sprachen 
und  Ideen.  Nun,  da  er  sich  unerbittlich  in  die  vita  activa 
gestoßen  sah,  spürte  er  weit  stärker  als  bisher  die  Spannungen 
des  Strebens,  des  Wettbewerbens,  des  Ehrgeizes  in  seiner 
Umgebung,  spürte  seine  Unschuld  bedroht  und  nicht  mehr 
haltbar  (205  f.). 

This  quotation  indicates  that  Josef  Knecht’s  character  and  life  must 
be  interpreted  on  two  different  levels,  since  he  lives  two  different  lives 
and  the  two  basic  trends  of  his  character  manifest  themselves  at 
different  times.  His  loyal  selfless  service  to  Geist  with  Kastalien  is 
challenged  by  his  unquenchable,  thirst  for  a  full  life,  for  Natur  as  well 
as  Geist,  for  an  active  part  in  the  society  of  his  fellow  men.  “Ich 
begehre  Wagnis,  Erschwerung  und  (jrefahr,  ich  bin  hungrig  nach 
Wirklichkeit,  nach  Aufgaben  und  Taten,  auch  nach  Entbehrungen 
und  Leiden”  (539). 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  two  tendencies  within  Knecht’s 
nature  do  not,  as  was  frequently  true  in  Hesse’s  other  works,  exist  in 
schizophrenic  conflict.  They  exist,  like  the  Narziß  and  Goldmund 
friendship  —  which  derives  its  power  from  the  joining  together  of  op¬ 
posite  people  —  in  a  vitally  interdependent,  complementary  relation¬ 
ship.  Knecht,  realizing  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  one  or  the  other 
of  these  impulses,  decides  to  embrace  them  both  as  his  fate.  Hesse  has 
come  to  believe  that  there  can  no  longer  be  a  question  of  choice:  he 
realizes  that  a  state  of  Nur-Geist  results  in  social  irres]X>nsibility  and 
isolation,  and  he  perceives  that  Nur-Natur,  if  carried  to  an  extreme, 
leads  to  the  glorification  of  brutality.  In  his  striving  for  totality,  which 
is  implicit  in  the  balance  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  Hesse  approaches 
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Goethe,  who  also  had  faith  in  the  pre-established  harmony  which 
mediates  between  opposites  and  binds  all  disparate  elements  together. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  in  perspective,  the  novels  reveal  that  Wilhelm 
and  Knecht  traverse  three  distinct  stages.  They  meet  on  the  first  stage, 
the  individualistic-aesthetic,  and  then  proceed  in  different  directions. 
Wilhelm  gains  insight  into  a  religious  life  and  Knecht  acquires  historical 
awareness.  With  his  horizon  broadened,  Wilhelm  reaches  the  third 
and  final  stage  in  his  life,  that  of  a  social,  practical  existence;  Knecht, 
having  nearly  attained  a  state  of  harmony  within  Kastalien,  steps  into 
the  real  world.  However,  in  contrast  to  Wilhelm’s  final  settlement 
into  a  well-defined  sphere  of  activity,  Knecht,  after  his  foray  into  the 
world,  passes  over  into  supra-rational  dimensions.  “Unterwegssein”  is 
the  essence  of  Knecht’s  life.  As  expressed  by  the  Alt-Musikmeister: 
“Jeder  von  uns  ist  nur  ein  Mensch,  nur  ein  Versuch,  ein  Unterwegs” 
(106).  Knecht  is  always  seeking  more  insights,  a  further  broadening 
of  consciousness,  new  ways  of  serving  Geist.  Hardly  has  he  reached 
a  new  stage  in  his  development  when  he  transcends  it:  “Einen  Bezirk, 
den  er  durchschritten,  der  ihm  vieles  gegeben  und  ihn  vieles  gelehrt 
hatte,  der  aber  nun  keine  neuen  Taten  und  Kräfte  aus  ihm  locken 
konnte”  (470).  This  Faustian  unrest  is  uniquely  combined  in  Knecht 
with  Asiatic  meditation,  which  lends  it,  at  least  superficially,  a  certain 
serenity.  Because  of  his  restless  nature,  staying  in  Kastalien  would  have 
amounted  to  a  betrayal  of  his  self,  his  daimon.  Though  cherishing 
Kastalien’s  fundamental  principles,  he  nevertheless  breaks  with  them, 
trusting  to  the  intuitive  knowledge  that  life  is  an  eternal  becoming, 
that  man  must  reconcile  himself  to  its  eternal  flux  as  to  the  law  of 
his  existence.  The  most  seemingly  perfect  state  will  stagnate  and  decay 
without  change  and  continuous  striving.  Hesse  has  Knecht  express 
this  sentiment  in  the  poem  “Stufen”  (607)  in  which  he  echoes  Goethe, 
who,  as  we  know,  speaks  of  the  law  of  spiritual  life  in  similar  terms 
in  the  poem  “Eins  und  Alles”:  “Das  Ew’ge  regt  sich  fort  in  allen;/ 
Denn  alles  muß  in  Nichts  zerfallen,/  Wenn  es  im  Sein  beharren  will.” 

Kastalien  is  thus  replaced  by  the  world  at  large,  for,  after  all,  the 
former  represents  only  one  part  of  life  and  Knecht  leaves  in  the  hope 
of  fulfilling  himself  by  finding  scope  for  hitherto  unused  potentialities. 
Though  he  moves  into  an  entirely  different  environment,  he  retains 
his  role  of  magister,  only  this  time  not  as  the  master  of  a  game,  but 
as  the  tutor  of  a  young  boy,  the  only  son  of  an  influential  landed 
patrician.  Wilhelm  Meister,  as  a  doctor,  will  look  after  man’s  physical 
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needs;  Knecht,  as  an  educator,  will  tend  to  man’s  mental  and  spiritual 
development.  As  a  teacher  of  the  culture  of  the  soul  Knecht  seeks  to 
inspire  his  ward  Tito  with  the  ideals  of  love,  truth,  tolerance  and  in¬ 
tellectual  responsibility.  By  his  very  presence  and  not  through  any 
specific  instruction  he  tries  to  inculcate  in  the  boy  his  own  moral, 
human,  aesthetic  attitude,  his  “sphärische  Heiterkeit,"  so  that  Tito 
in  turn  will  strive  for  the  inner  harmony  between  Geitt  and  Natur,  for 
a  full  moral  consciousness  of  his  role  in  the  universe. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Goethe  offers  the  reader  only  a  brief 
glimpse  of  Wilhelm’s  newly  acquired  jx>sition:  at  the  end  of  the  novel, 
as  a  surgeon,  he  resuscitates  his  own  son.  Hesse,  on  tl  *  other  hand, 
supplies  ample  testimony  for  Knecht’s  independence  of  thought  and 
action  as  an  educator.  No  sooner  has  Knecht  arrived  at  the  home  of 
his  pupil  when  he  hears  from  the  embarrassed  and  an.vious  parents  that 
their  boy  has  disappeared  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Knecht,  far 
from  passive,  immediately  assumes  the  resp>onsibility  for  calming  the 
overly  excited  parents  and  decides  to  follow  Tito  to  his  mountain  re¬ 
treat,  there  to  take  charge  over  the  spoiled  and  recalcitrant  youth. 
When  the  boy’s  father  expresses  the  wish  to  accompany  Knecht,  he 
refuses  point  blank  and  when  the  former  tries  to  convince  him,  Knecht 
comes  near  to  reprimanding  him:  “Der  Junge  wird  genug  zu  tun 
haben,  um  dem  fatalen  neuen  Lehrer  zu  begegnen  und  ihn  zu  ver¬ 
dauen,  wir  dürfen  ihm  nicht  dazu  auch  noch  den  Anblick  seines  Vaters 
zumuten,  der  ihn  grade  jetzt  schwerlich  beglücken  würde.  (574  f.). 
Once  together  with  Tito,  Knecht  reveals  himself  as  a  tioic  master 
in  handling  the  delicate  situation.  Instinctively  he  realizes  that  Tito  can 
neither  be  led  nor  taught,  but  is  best  encouraged  by  example.  ITiat  his 
approach  is  the  right  one  can  be  seen  from  the  boy’s  recognition  of 
Knecht’s  spirituality  and  manliness:  “Es  regte  sich  in  dem  feurigen 
und  stolzen  Jüngling  die  .\hnung,  daß  dieser  Art  von  Adel  anzugehören 
und  zu  dienen  ihm  vielleicht  zur  Pflicht  und  Ehre  werden  könnte,  daß 
vielleicht  hier,  erschienen  und  verkörpert  in  der  Gestalt  dieses  Lehrers, 
der  bei  aller  Sanftheit  und  Freundlichkeit  doch  durch  und  durch  ein 
Herr  war,  sich  ihm  der  Sinn  seines  Lebens  nähere  und  ihm  Ziele  zu 
setzen  bestimmt  sei”  (578). 

In  wishing  to  tame  and  to  win  the  comradeship  of  the  pagan 
“Naturkind,”  Knecht  decides  that  his  participation  in  the  boy’s  activi¬ 
ties  would  be  the  best  way  of  showing  the  boy  that  his  teacher  was 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  stay-at-home.  The  opportunity  for  such  com- 
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radeship  offers  itself  only  too  soon.  Despite  a  physical  weakness, 
brought  about  by  the  altitude  and  the  cold  of  the  mountains  and  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  sleepless  night,  Knecht  accepts  the  bo)’’s  challenge  to 
swim  in  an  icy  mountain  lake.  The  glacier  waters  receive  him  with  a 
cutting  hostility  and  he  drowns.  At  this  point,  the  dual  personality  of 
Josef  Knecht,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  implied  in  his  name,  mani¬ 
fests  itself  most  strikingly.  Knecht  regards  the  comradely  invitation  as 
a  test  in  his  struggle  for  the  boy’s  soul.  He  fears  above  all  that  their 
initial  promising  rapport  might  be  lost  for  ever  should  he  disappoint 
Tito  by  refusing  to  join  him  and,  instead,  asserting  himself  against 
the  boy’s  ebullience  with  the  cool  reasoning  power  of  a  magister.  He 
realizes  that  he  must  suppress  his  inner  warning  and  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  that  he  must  exercise  all  his  will  power  to  yield  to  the 
summons.  By  following  the  lx>y  Knecht  masters  his  weariness  and  in¬ 
disposition  to  render  a  total  and  complete  service.  He  makes  a  supreme 
sacrifice,  being  convinced  that  it  will  bring  about  Tito’s  “awakening.” 
Under  the  impact  of  Knecht’s  death,  the  change  in  the  boy  is  ac¬ 
complished  «instantaneously,  a  transformation  which  otherwise  would 
have  occupied  many  years.  “Und  indem  er  sich,  trotz  allen  Einwänden, 
an  des  Meisters  Tod  mitschuldig  fühlte,  überkam  ihn  mit  heiligem 
Schauer  die  Ahnung,  daß  diese  Schuld  ihn  selbst  und  sein  Leben 
umgestalien  und  viel  Größeres  von  ihm  fordern  werde,  als  er  bisher  je 
von  sich  verlangt  hatte”  (58Ö).  Hesse  sees  no  futility  in  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  for  although  Knecht  cannot  reap  the  harvest  of  his  efforts,  he 
performs  an  action  befitting  his  name  and  serves  as  the  instrument 
that  contributes  to  the  eventual  realization  of  his  ideals  in  a  young 
boy  who,  after  all,  is  destined  to  be  a  future  master  as  a  social  and 
political  figure,  as  an  example  and  a  leader  for  his  country  and  people. 
The  perfect  master,  the  Magister  Ludi  of  Kastalien  has  fulfilled  him¬ 
self  by  becoming  the  complete  servant.  That  such  was  to  be  his  own 
destiny  Knecht  had  forseen  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
Kastalien.  It  was  then  clear  to  him  that  his  life  in  the  outside  world 
would  not  be  one  of  freedom,  but  essentially  one  of  service  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  that  in  truth  he  would  not  be  a  master  but  a  victim. 

Thus,  Hesse  reverses  and  intensifies  Wilhelm  Meister’s  character 
development  in  his  portrayal  of  Josef  Knecht.  The  antithesis  implied 
by  their  names  is  corroborated  by  their  opposite  characters.  At  the 
very  start  of  the  two  books  under  consideration,  Wilhelm  displays  an 
intrinsically  active  and  Knecht  a  basically  passive  nature.  Once  an 
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external  element  makes  its  demands  known  —  that  is,  both  the  "Turm- 
gesellschaft”  and  society  to  Wilhelm,  the  Kastalien  to  Knecht  —  Wil¬ 
helm  adjusts  passively  and  Knecht  serves  actively.  Paradoxically, 
Goethe,  who  calls  his  hero  “master,”  does  not  let  him  at  this  stage  of 
his  development  attain  master)-,  whereas  Hesse  permits  his  “Knecht” 
to  become  a  “Magister  Ludi,”  a  master  of  a  game,  the  “Glasperlen¬ 
spiel,”  which  presents,  as  it  were,  a  microcosm  in  which  is  faithfully 
mirrored  the  embracing  unity  of  the  cosmos  itself.**  At  the  end  of  the 
novels,  the  authors  finally  do  justice  to  the  names  which  they  have 
chosen  for  their  characters:  Goethe  depicts  Wilhelm  Meister  as  the 
active  citizen  serving  the  community  as  a  surgeon;  Hesse  has  Josef 
Knecht  once  more,  in  the  outside  world,  exercise  his  wisdom  and  man¬ 
liness  only  to  succumb  in  self-abnegation  as  an  active  servant.  Such  a 
fusion  of  the  active  and  the  passive,  of  the  master  and  the  servant, 
constitutes  for  Hesse  the  fulfillment  of  human  existence. 

Columbia  University 


Since  the  “Glasperlenspiel”  is  a  game  with  the  inscrutable  “beads” 
of  life,  “Magister  Ludi”  may  stand  for  “Master  of  the  game  of  life,” 
“life”  understood  in  its  most  generalized  and  sublime,  in  its  most 
vergeistigte  signification.  Hesse  frequently  uses  the  equation  Spiel  — 
Leben,  Cf.  Der  Steppenwolf  and,  reversed,  in  Die  Morgenlandfahrt,  p.  71. 


GOETHE’S  USE  OF  MEDIATORS  IN  HIS  PUBLISHING 
ACTIVITIES 

Ian  C.  Loram 

When  Goethe,  writing  in  his  diar)’  on  January  19,  1780,  referred 
to  Friedrich  Justin  Bertuch  as  “ein  entsetzlich  behaglicher  Laps,"  he 
could  not  possibly  forsee  that  Bertuch  would  one  day  be  instrumental 
in  negotiating  the  publication  of  the  first  authorized  edition  of  his 
works.  This  association  with  the  Weimar  entrepreneur  is  the  first 
striking  instance  of  Goethe’s  habit  of  using  a  mediator  to  handle  the 
business  side  of  his  literary  activities  and  is  a  part  of  his  obsessive  dis¬ 
like  of  dealing  personally  with  a  publisher,  particularly  in  financial 
matters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  association  with  Merck  in¬ 
fluenced  his  thinking  at  first,  but  it  is  also  more  than  likely  that 
Fleischer’s  rejection  of  Die  Mitschuldigrn  and  later,  Goethe’s  aristo¬ 
cratic  attitude  and  his  conviction  that  publishers  in  general  were  not 
altogether  trustworthy  contributed  to  his  reluctance  to  negotiate  di¬ 
rectly  with  them.  What  is  more,  he  had  an  aversion  to  financial 
dickering  which  he  considered  beneath  his  dignity. 

Bertuch  and  Goethe’s  secretary  Seidel  were-  the  middle-men  in 
his  association  with  Göschen,  whom  he  never  met.  Moritz  and  Schiller 
helped  the  publication  by  Unger  of  the  Neue  Schriften;  Böttiger  and 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  smoothed  the  path  for  Viesveg*s  publication 
of  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schiller,  and  later  Sulpiz  Boisseree 
handled  Goethe’s  negotiations  for  almost  everything  published  by 
Cotta,  including  the  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand.  None  of  these  inter¬ 
mediaries  had  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  arose  between  Goethe  and  his  publishers  were  ironed  out 
as  successfully  as  they  were.  In  cases  where  Goethe,  after  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  and  contracts  signed,  did  correspond  directly 
with  the  publisher,  the  problems  involved  usually  became  more  acute 
without  the  good  offices  of  men  like  Schiller  and  Boisseree. 

In  looking  for  the  first  example  of  Goethe’s  use  of  an  intermediary, 
we  must  begin  with  Merck,  whose  function  was,  in  a  sense,  a  para¬ 
doxical  one.  It  was  he  who  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  Behrisch  had  set  up  between  Goethe  and  the  printing  of  his 
work.  By  persuading  him  that  they  should  jointly  publish  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  he  acted  as  a  mediator  betw’een  Goethe  and  the  whole 
idea  of  publishing,  although  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
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Selbstverlag  was  Merck’s  conviction  that  publishers  and  book  dealers 
were  not  particularly  scrupulous  individuals.  But  then  it  was  also 
Merck,  who,  in  1776,  insisted  on  the  publication  of  Stella,  and  who  ap¬ 
proached  Mylius  about  it. 

With  the  publication  by  Göschen  of  the  collected  works,  Goethe 
realized,  in  a  vague  way,  that  for  the  first  time  he  was  involved  in  a 
venture  of  large  scope.  He  had  no  experience  in  such  matters  nor  did 
he  at  first  know  of  a  publisher  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
task.  What  he  did  know,  however,  was  that  he  was  suspicious  of 
publishers,  and  was  averse  to  approaching  them  personally.  Not  un¬ 
naturally,  then,  when  Bertuch  came  forward  and  offered  his  services 
as  mediator,  he  accepted  gladly.  From  this  time  he  rarely  entered  into 
any  important  contractual  agreements  without  depending  on  a  third 
|x*rson  to  negotiate  for  him. 

E.\actly  when  Bertuch  began  dealing  with  Göschen  on  Goethe’s 
behalf  is  not  known,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  two  is 
meagre,  but  it  is  apparent  that  Bertuch  was  not  merely  an  altruistic 
mediator.  He  had,  in  fact,  put  up  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  back 
Göschen,  which  might  account  for  the  sometimes  conspiratorial  tone 
of  their  letters.  Goethe,  after  stipulating  a  price  of  three  louis  d’or 
per  sheet  for  the  collected  works,  decided  that  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  calculate  the  exact  number  of  sheets,  and  demanded  a  lump  sum 
of  2000  taler.  I'his  upset  Bertuch,  who  wrote  to  Göschen  as  follows: 
“Ich  war  am  Dienstag  bei  Goethe,  und  sprach  mit  ihm  über  seine 
Erklärung.  ‘Sie  haben  die  Schraube  sehr  scharf  angezogen’,  sagte  ich 
ihm;  Göschen  wird  zucken;  indes.scn  wir  wollen  sehen,  was  er  drauf 
sagt;  einige  Milderung  werden  Sie  ihm  auf  Fälle  accordiren  müssen.’  ”* 
But  Goethe  did  not  relax  one  w-hit,  and  Bertuch  and  Göschen  grudg¬ 
ingly  capitulated. 

Probably  because  of  his  investment,  Bertuch  withheld  information 
from  Goethe,  such  as  the  fact  that  Göschen  planned  to  print  not  only 
3000  more  copies  than  the  estimated  number  of  subscribers,  but  in 
addition  "eine  ordinäre  Ausgabe”  of  2000  copies.  This  was  later 
thrown  on  the  market  to  meet  the  threat  of  a  cheap  pirated  edition. 
Once  the  contract  was  signed  and  Goethe  was  off  to  Italy,  we  find 
him  writing  directly  and  harshly  to  Göschen,  who,  an.xious  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  him,  poured  out  his  troubles  to  Bertuch  instead. 
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The  latter  wiiccly  kept  most  of  them  to  himself  and  tried  to  soothe  the 
publisher’s  ruffled  feelings  by  telling  him,  for  instance,  that  Goethe’s 
biting  remarks  about  the  cjuality  of  print  and  paper  were  most  probably 
“ein  Widerhall  vom  geldsüchtigen  Herder.”* 

All  in  all,  Bertuch’s  services  did  not  go  much  farther  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Goethe-Göschen  association,  and  while  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  useful  to  Goethe  at  that  time,  one  has  the  feeling  that 
Goethe  did  not  altogether  trust  him,  which  jierhaps  accounts  for  his 
decision  to  write  directly  to  Göschen  after  leaving  for  Italy. 

It  seems  likely  tliat  Unger,  rather  than  Goethe,  took  the  initiative 
and  arianged  for  Karl  Philip  Moritz  to  approach  Goethe  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Neue  Schriften.  At  any  rate,  the  pattern  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  relationship  with  Göschen:  first  the  negotiations  by  the 
intermediary  and  then  the  correspondence  between  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  However,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Moritz  could  hardly  have 
been  the  reason  for  Goethe’s  decision  to  write  to  Unger  directly  once 
the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged.  Rather  it  was  the  fact  that  Unger 
made  himself  so  agreeable.  In  addition,  Goethe  was  not  bound  by  a 
contract,  except  in  the  case  of  Wilhelm  Meisters , Lehrjahre,  and  the 
Neue  Schriften  were  not  intended  as  an  edition  of  collected  works,  but 
as  a  series  of  volumes  issued  sporadically  and  haphazardly. 

Schiller  enters  into  the  picture  briefly  as  Goethe’s  intermediary  for 
the  first  time  in  1799.  Apart  from  the  obvious  reason  of  friendship, 
there  is  the  fact  that  Schiller,  who  had  long  been  on  good  terms  with 
Cotta  and  who  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  had  brought  Goethe 
and  Cotta  together,  convinced  that  he  would  be  doing  a  service,  not 
only  to  his  friends,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  German  literature.  Goethe 
had  visited  Cotta  in  Tübingen  in  1797,  but  was  still  morally,  if  not 
legally,  bound  to  Unger,  so  that  Schiller  was  not  yet  the  active  negotiat¬ 
or;  in  fact,  in  1799  he  appears  as  mediator  with  Unger,  tactfully  at¬ 
tempting  to  soothe  him  with  assurances  that  he  was  persuading  Goethe 
to  collect  sufficient  material  to  fill  out  volume  7  of  the  Neue  Schriften. 
Goethe  was  embarrassed  at  this  point,  because  he  was  obviously  enter¬ 
taining  seriously  the  prospect  of  making  Cotta  his  publisher.  Four  years 
later,  in  1803,  after  he  had  more  or  less  guaranteed  Unger  material 
for  an  eighth  volume  of  the  Neue  Schriften,  he  naively  asked  Zelter 
to  try  to  explain  to  Unger,  why  he,  Goethe,  had  not  written  for  so  long 
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and  had  not  sent  him  any  manuscript.  The  reason  for  his  silence  was 
again  embarrassment,  since  by  now  he  had  definitely  promised  his 
next  works  to  Cotta. 

In  the  middle  of  his  association  with  Unger  he  began  negotiations 
with  Vieweg  via  Böttiger.  The  latter  had  already,  in  1793,  suggested 
to  Göschen  that  he  publish  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  but  Göschen 
hesitated,  and  Böttiger  meanwhile  laid  before  Goethe  Vieweg's  plan 
for  a  Taschenbuch  to  be  devoted  to  a  single  major  work.  The  story 
of  Goethe’s  amazing  demand  that  Vieweg  accept  the  poem  sight  un¬ 
seen  for  a  sum  which  he  could  apparently  only  guess  at  is  too  well- 
known  to  be  repeated,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  Böttiger,  to  whom 
Goethe  sent  his  terms,  somehow  or  other  discovered  what  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  and  told  Vieweg,  since  the  latter  offered  Goethe  exactly  the  1000 
taler  which  was  stipulated  in  the  sealed  note  to  Böttiger. 

Once  the  financial  arrangements  were  settled,  Böttiger’s  role  became 
less  important  and  Goethe  began  corresponding  directly  with  Vieweg, 
although  he  now  obtained  the  services  of  yet  another  middle-man, 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who  kept  an  eye  on  the  printing  as  it  progess- 
ed  and  sent  his  criticisms  to  Weimar. 

The  beginning  of  the  37-year  association  between  Goethe  and 
Cotta,  brought  about  by  Schiller,  followed  Goethe’s  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  contribute  to  the  Horen.  Schiller  was  obviously  the  logic¬ 
al  choice  as  mediator  for  Goethe  now,  and  he  worked  hard  at  it.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  publication  from  1797  to  1806  for  which  Schiller 
did  not  act  as  intermediary.  His  correspondence  with  Cotta  is  a  mine 
of  information  not  only  on  Goethe’s  business  methods,  but  also  on  his 
personality.  For  instance,  when  Cotta  was  trying  to  get  Faust  for 
publication  in  1801,  Goethe  kept  putting  him  off  in  rather  vague 
terms,  but  Schiller  could  tell  Cotta:  “Er  ist  zu  wenig  Herr  über  seine 
Stimmung,  seine  Schwerfälligkeit  macht  ihn  unschlüssig  und  über  den 
vielen  Liebhaberbeschäftigungen,  die  er  sich  mit  wissenschafdichen 
Dingen  macht,  zerstreut  er  sich  zu  sehr.”*  In  1802,  when  Cotta  wanted 
contributions  from  Goethe  for  the  Taschenbuch  auf  das  Jahr  1804, 
Schiller  had  to  tell  the  publisher  that  Goethe  not  only  was  demanding 
a  large  sum  for  them,  but  also  insisted  that  Cotta  publish  Winckel- 
mann,  Cellini,  and  perhaps  several  other  works.  This,  Schiller  said 

*  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Cotta,  hrsg.  Wilhelm  Vollmer 
(Stuttgart,  1876),  p.  439. 
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quite  frankly,  “ist  eine  Bedingung,  welche  mir  bedenklich  scheint.’*^ 
And,  putting  his  friend’s  relations  with  his  publishers  in  a  nutshell,  he 
continued;  “Es  ist,  um  es  gerade  heraus  zu  sagen,  kein  guter  Handel 
mit  G.  zu  treffen,  weil  er  seinen  Wert  ganz  kennt  und  sich  selbst  hoch 
taxiert,  und  auf  das  Glück  des  Buchhandels,  davon  er  überhaupt  nur 
eine  vage  Idee  hat,  keine  Rücksicht  nimmt.  Es  ist  noch  kein  Buch¬ 
händler  in  Verbindung  mit  ihm  geblieben,  er  war  noch  mit  keinem 
zufrieden  und  mancher  mochte  auch  mit  ihm  nicht  zufrieden  sein. 
Liberalität  gegen  seinen  Verleger  ist  seine  Sache  nicht.*’* 

It  is  quite  true  that  Schiller  provided  Cotta  with  more  information 
about  Goethe  than  he  gave  to  Goethe  about  the  publisher,  but  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  not  only  a  close  friend  of  Cotta,  but 
was  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  material  assistance.  Vollmer,  editor 
of  the  Schiller-Cotta  corres[x>ndence,  speaks  of  “die  wahrhaft 
staunenerregende  Treue,  und  die  auch  im  kleinsten  sich  bewährende 
Pünktlichkeit  und  Gewissenhaftigkeit  der  beiden  trefflichen  Männer.’’* 
Besides,  Cotta’s  methods  were  well-known  and  above  reproach,  where¬ 
as  it  was  often  difficult  for  a  publisher  to  know  just  what  Goethe  was 
going  to  do  or  say  next.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  be  fair  to 
Schiller,  we  should  remember  that  he  was  in  a  position  where  person¬ 
al  contact  with  Goethe  was  possible,  so  that  he  could  have  told  him 
much  about  Cotta  of  which  no  record  exists. 

The  last  project  in  which  Schiller  was  able  to  be  of  assistance  was 
the  1806  Cotta  edition  of  Goethe’s  works.  The  correspondence  indi¬ 
cates  that  negotiations  began  in  October  1804  and  continued  until 
Schiller’s  death.  In  all  hb  publbhing  ventures  Goethe  dbplayed  a 
peculiar  inconsistency  in  his  dependence  upon  hb  friend.  Schiller 
always  acted  as  intermediary  at  the  beginning  of  negotiations.  Fre¬ 
quently,  as  in  the  case  of  former  mediators,  Goethe  took  up  the  cor¬ 
respondence  after  financial  detaib  had  been  settled,  but  thb  b  not 
always  so,  and  the  letters  show  no  fixed  pattern.  There  are  times  when 
Goethe  would  suddenly  write  directly  to  Cotta  and  then  just  as  un¬ 
expectedly  return  to  Schiller  to  transmit  hb  wbhes,  corrections,  or 
stipulations.  Schiller’s  death  deprived  him  of  the  indirect  business 
contact  with  Cotta  which  had  become  almost  a  necessity.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  burden  which  Schiller  had  lifted  from  his  shoulders, 

*  Vollmer,  p.  453. 

*  Vollmer,  p.  465. 
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as  is  apparent  from  a  letter  to  Ck>tta  in  May  1812:  “Wie  sehr  hätte  ich 
seit  dem  siebzehnten  vorigen  Mona;s  gewünscht,  das  der  edle  Schiller 
noch  leben  möchte;  er  war  bei  unsem  Angelegenheiten  ein  so  lieber 
als  glücklicher  Mittelsmann.  Was  mich  betnfft,  so  fühl  ich  immer  aufs 
neue  wie  peinlich  cs  ist  mit  Personen,  mit  denen  man  nur  in  sittlichem 
Verhältnis  zu  stehen  wünscht,  über  öcononiische  Gf?gcnständc  zu 
handeln.*’^  Cotta  too  was  equally  cognizant  of  Schiller’s  worth,  and  in 
July  1825,  when  the  ticklish  problem  of  financial  dealings  for  the 
Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the  Cotta-Gocthe 
association,  he  wrote:  “Leider  steht  uascr  verew-igter  Freund  Schiller 
uns  nicht  mehr  zur  Seite,  der  so  freundlich  und  umsichtig  das  Finan¬ 
zielle  unserer  Verhältnisse  sonst  besorgte.  Sein  Andenken  und  alles,  was 
sich  damit  vereinigt  und  dein.sclben  in  einem  langen  Zeitraum 
zart  und  schön  anreiht,  mag  sich  vertreten  und  wird  gewiß  im  Stande 
sein,  jedes  Mißverständnis  zu  heben,  wenn  irgend  eines  derselben 
bestehen  sollte.’’* 

From  1806  to  1825  Goethe  was  without  the  services  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  Me  himself,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  negotiated  for  an 
edition  of  his  collected  works  (1815).  It  may  be  significant  that,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  a  mediator,  the  discussion  about  the  edition  be¬ 
gan  in  September  1811  and  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  February 
1815. 

In  answer  to  Cotta’s  letter  quoted  above  he  suggested  that  Boissen'e 
assume  the  role  that  Schiller  had  so  ably  performed.  Boisscrcc  accept¬ 
ed,  but  found  himself  in  a  difficult  position,  partly  because  of  Goethe’s 
vacillation  and  partly  because  the  old  man  had  turned  over  certain 
responsibilities  for  negotiations  to  his  son  August  and  a  group  of  the 
latter’s  friends,  whose  abilities  and  characters  were  dubious,  to  say  the 
least.  In  addition,  Goethe  refused  to  disclose  to  Boisser^  the  amounts 
of  various  other  offers  for  the  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  and  the  names 
of  the  publishers  involved.  Boisscree  handled  the  whole  matter  with 
considerable  tact,  and  was  able  to  give  Goethe  some  valuable  advice. 
He  persuaded  him  to  reject  the  idea  of  acting  as  his  own  publisher, 
to  give  up  August’s  wild  suggestion  that  he  demand  100,000  taler  out¬ 
right,  and  it  was  his  sensible  recommendation  in  August  1825  that 
made  Goethe  eventually  accept  Cotta’s  extremely  generous  offer  that 
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settled  the  problein.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  January* 
1826  that  Goethe,  weary  of  the  prolonged  arguments,  and  impressed 
by*  Boisseree’s  tactful  yet  forceful  insistence  that  he  would  be  far  better 
off  with  Cotta  than  any  other  publisher,  and  that  he  treat  Cotta 
honorably  (which  he  was  not  doing),  finally  capitulated  and  told 
Boisseree  on  January  30:  “Euer  Wort  sei  ja!  also  ja!  und  Amen!”" 

Goethe's  literary  activities  prove  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible 
for  him  to  get  along  without  a  mediator  between  him  and  his  pub¬ 
lishers.  (Strangely  enough,  he  performed  the  same  task  himself  more 
than  once,  for  Lavater  and  Salzmann  in  his  youth,  for  Boisseree  and 
Eckermann  in  his  old  age.)  His  remark  to  Cotta  that  he  was  averse 
to  dealing  financially  with  persons  “mit  denen  man  nur  in  sittlichem 
Verhältnis  zu  stehen  wünscht”  can  not  be  taken  as  the  only  reason 
for  his  use  of  mediators.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  aristrocratic 
attitude  and  the  obsession  that  in  the  long  run  a  publisher  was  not  to 
be  trusted  were  always  present  in  his  mind,  even  where  Cotta  was 
concerned.  In  the  two  cases  involving  the  publication  of  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Schiller  and  the  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand,  it  b  clear  from 
his  letters  that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  Even  if  we  accept 
his  dislike  for  financial  haggling  and  perhap»  the  fact  that  as  an  older 
man  he  might  not  have  felt  up  to  the  task,  and  in  addition  his  strong 
desire  to  provide  adequately  for  his  family  after  his  death,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  possibility  that,  in  these  two  instances,  at  least,  his  conscience 
bothered  him.  The  services  of  an  intermediary  could  well  have  been 
one  way  of  helping  him  feel  that  he  was  not  so  deeply  involved  in  that 
which  he  must  have  known  was  unfair  and  unjust. 

University  of  Kansas 


*WA,  40,  273.  Both  Boisseree  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  acted  for 
Goethe  in  arrangring  for  the  publication  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  corres¬ 
pondence,  an  episode  which  showed  Cotta  at  his  best  and  Goethe  at  his 
worst. 


GOETHE  AN  DER  HÖHEREN  SCHULE  IM  DEUTSCHLAND 
DER  NACHKRIEGSZEIT 

Marcarf.t  Gump 


Diese  Untersuchung  ist  Teil  einer  größeren  Forschungsarbeit 
über  den  Goctheleser  im  heutigen  Deutschland.*  Sie  versucht  die 
Frage  zu  beantworten,  was  Goethe  der  deutschen  Jugend  der  Nach¬ 
kriegszeit  bedeutet,  ob  er  nur  eine  leidige  Pflichtlektüre  für  sie  ist,  oder 
im  besten  Fall  ein  nationales  Symbol,  ein  Gott,  zu  dem  sie  zwar 
staunend  und  bewundernd  aufschaut,  der  aber  doch  im  wesentlichen 
durch  ihre  nähere,  neue  Modegötter  verdrängt  ist,  ober  ob  sic  doch 
wenigstens  in  ihren  begabtesten  V’ertretem  ein  lebendiges  Verbältnif. 
zu  ihm  hat  und  sich  mit  ihm  auf  eine  fruchtbare  Weise  auseinandersetzt. 
Als  Unterlagen  zu  der  Arbeit  dienten  die  neuesten  Leiirpläne  ver¬ 
schiedener  westdeutscher  Länder,  eine  ausgedehnte  K6rrcsix)ndenz 
mit  Schulmännern,  vor  allem  Dcutschlehreri»,  und  eine  Befragung  von 
über  700  Schülern.  Von  542  Schülern  liegen  die  individuellen  Ant¬ 
worten  vor,  für  die  übrigen  haben  die  Lehrer  die  Ergebnisse  statistisch 
zusammengefaßt.  Soweit  die  Schüler  individuell  antworteten,  wurde 
versucht,  durch  Wahrung  der  Anonymität  unbefangene,  ehrliche  Ant¬ 
worten  zu  erzielen.  Die  Arbeit  stützt  sich  beinahe  ausschließlich  auf 
die  individuellen  Antworten,  die  in  Länge  und  Einsicht  natürlich 
sehr  verschieden  sind  und  zwischem  einem  kurzen  “Ja”  oder  “Nein” 
und  Antworten,  die  schon  Aufsätzen  gleichen,  schwanken.  Fragebogen 
wurden  an  Lehrer  oder  in  einigen  Fällen  auch  direkt  an  Schüler 
in  den  folgenden  Städten  gesandt:  Darmstadt,  Düsseldorf,  Essen, 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  Köln,  Kronberg  im  Taunus,  Marburg, 
Potsdam,  Rendsburg,  Rheydt,  Ulm  an  der  Donau,  Verden  an  der 
Aller,  Waldmichelbach  im  Odenwald  und  Wiesbaden,  d.h.  Norden 
und  Süden,  Großstadt  und  Kleinstadt,  West-  und  Ostzone  wurden 
berücksichtigt.*  Verschiedene  Schulgattungen  und  Altersstufen 
(Haushaltungscliulen,  Berufsschulen,  Gjmnasien  und  Abendgym- 


*  Ein  kurzer  Vortrag  zu  diesem  Thema  wurde  am  29.  Dezember  1956 
in  der  Goethe- Abteilung  der  ML  A  in  Washington,  D.C.,  gehalten.  Das 
Material  zu  der  Arbeit  hier  stammt,  von  w'enigen  Ausnahmen  abgesehen, 
aus  den  Jahren  1956  und  1957. 

*  Die  Ostzone  ist  nur  mit  einer  Stadt,  nämlich  Potsdam,  vertreten, 
dafür  aber  mit  über  einem  Drittel  aller  Antworten. 
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nasien)  sind  vertreten,  doch  wurde  besonderer  Wert  auf  die  Primen 
der  Gymnasien  und  Abendg>'mnasien  gelegt.*  Die  Zahl  der  befragten 
Schüler  ist  nicht  sehr  groB,  doch  ergab  sich  beim  Durchlesen  der 
Fragebogen  sehr  bald  ein  bestimmtes  Muster,  so  daß  neue  Ant¬ 
worten  nichts  Wesentliches  mehr  hüuufügten.  Die  Fragebögen  fragten 
hauptsächlich  nach  dem  Umfang  der  Goethclektürc  (der  Pflichtlck- 
türe  und  der  privaten  Lektüre),  der  persönlichen  Vorliebe  für  einzelne 
Werke  und  der  Wahrscheinlichkeit  einer  Goethclektürc  nach  dem 
Verlassen  der  Schule.  Die  Ergebnisse  einer  solchen  Untersuchung 
lassen  sich  statistisch  wohl  ziemlich  genau  erfassen,  aber  der  eigent¬ 
liche  Wert  einer  solchen  Untersuchung  scheint  mir  weniger  in  den 
objektiven  Zahlen  als  in  den  subjektive.n  Äußerungen  einzelner 
Schüler  zu  liegen,  die  freilich  viel  schwerer  abzuwägen  und  cinzuschät- 
zen  sind.  Es  sollen  hier  zunächst  die  allgemeinen  und  dann  die  be¬ 
sonderen  Ergebnisse  besprochen  werden. 

Wenn  in  den  Jahren  der  nationalsozblistischen  Regierung  eine 
“Jugend  ohne  Goethe”*  hcranwuchs  (als  im  Jahre  1946  die  Universität 
Mainz  eröffnet  wurde,  hatten  viele  Studenten  überhaupt  nichts  von 
Goethe  gelesen),  und  wenn  selbst  in  den  Jahren  unmittelbar  nach 
dem  zweiten  Weltkrieg  die  Jugend  im  allgemeinen  nur  eine  dürftige 
Kenntnis  von  Goethe  erhalten  konnte,  so  ist  heute  gerade  das  Gegen¬ 
teil  der  Fall.  Selbst  im  Vergleich  mit  dem  vorhitlerischen  Deutschland 
hat  die  Rolle,  die  Goethe  heute  an  der  höheren  Schule  spielt,  an 
Umfang  und  Tiefe  zugenommen.  Man  ist  sich  heute  viel  klarer  über 
die  politische  Bedeutung  des  Humanitätsideals  der  Klassik,  wobei  das 
Wort  “politi.sch”  im  weitesten  Sinn  verstanden  sein  will.  Das  Land 
Nordrhein-Westfalen  hat  ein  sehr  aufschlußreiches,  39  Seiten  langes 


*  Die  alten  Typenbezeichnungen  gibt  es,  zum  mindesten  in  West¬ 
deutschland,  nicht  mehr.  Alle  höheren  Schulen  heißen  dort  jetzt 
Gymnasien,  und  man  unterscheidet  zwischen  altsprachlichen  Gymnasien 
und  Gymnasien  mit  einem  neusprachlichen  und  einem  mathematisch¬ 
naturwissenschaftlichen  Zweig. 

*  Der  Begriff  “Jugend  ohne  Goethe”  wird  hier  in  einem  etwas 
weiteren  Sinne  gebraucht  als  von  Max  Kommerell  in  seiner  leider 
vergriffenen  Schrift  Jugend  ohne  Goethe  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1931). 
Kommerell  sucht  die  Gründe  aufzuweisen,  warum  die  Besten  der  Jugend 
kein  lebendiges  Verhältnis  mehr  zu  Goethe  haben,  selbst  wenn  sie  ihn 
lesen,  und  zu  zeigen,  wie  man  einer  solchen  im  Wesen  der  Jugend 
begründeten  Fremdheit  Goethe  gegenüber  wenigstens  teilweise  ent¬ 
gegenwirken  könne. 
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Büchlein,  Richtlinien  für  den  Unterricht  im  Deutschen  an  Gymnasien, 
veröffentlicht,  in  dem  folgende  Worte  über  die  Aufgabe  des  Deutsch- 
unterrichu  zu  finden  sind :  “Aus  der  Funktion  der  Sprache  im  Leben 
der  Gemeinschaft  wie  aus  dem  Wesen  der  Dichtung  folgt,  daß  der 
Deutschunterricht  aus  innerer  Notwendigkeit  politische  Erziehung 
zu  leisten  hat.  Er  wird  dieser  Pflicht  um  so  besser  gerecht,  je  treuer  er 
seine  eigentliche  Aufgabe  erfüllt.”*  Ein  Lehrer  aus  Süddeutschland, 
nachdem  er  erwähnt,  wie  sehr  die  deutsche  Jugend  den  Gegensatz 
zwischen  der  jüngsten  deutschen  Vergangenheit  “mit  all  ihrer  Dia¬ 
bolik  und  Dämonie”  und  der  deutschen  Klassik  empfinde,  schreibt 
mir:  “Die  deutsche  höhere  Schule — man  nennt  sie  heute  nicht  ohne 
Absicht  Gymnasium,  d.i.  Programm  und  Ziel  zugleich,  so  umstritten 
auch  manche  Formen  sein  mögen — wird  alles  tun,  um  den  jungen 
Menschen  gerade  in  der  Klassik  Goethes  vertraut  werden  zu  lassen.” 
Auch  daß  Aufsatzthemen  gestellt  werden  wie:  “Goethes  Drama 
'Iphigenie  auf  Tauris’ — heute?”  oder  “Kann  Goethes  ‘Iphigenie’  auf 
die  Menschen  der  Gegenwart  heilend  und  bildend  wirken?”  scheint 
mir  für  die  neue  Einstellung  bezeichnend.*  Auch  an  Umfang  hat  die 
Behandlung  Goethes  an  der  höheren  Schule  zugenommen.  Ich  greife 
aus  den  verschiedenen  mir  vorliegenden  Lehrplänen  wieder  die  Richt¬ 
linien  für  das  Land  Nordrhein- Westfalen  heraus.  Es  wird  dort  vor¬ 
geschlagen  : 

Für  Sexta  und  Quinta:  “Hochzeitslied.” 

Für  Untersekunda  und  Obersekunda:  Götz  von  Berlichingen. 

Für  Unterprima  und  Oberprima:  Lyrik  (als  Gleichnis  und  Deutung 


^Richtlinien  für  den  Unterricht  im  Deutschen  an  Gymnasien  im 
Lande  Nordrhein-Westfalen  (Düsseldorf,  Neudruck,  1954),  S.6. 

”  Ähnliche  Themen,  die  ganz  bewuBt  die  Frage  nach  der  Bedeutung 
Goethes  für  die  Gegenwart  stellen,  finden  sich  auch  in  den  Vortrags¬ 
abenden  der  Ortsgruppen  der  Goethe-Gesellschaft:  “Goethes  Iphigenie 
und  wir”,  “Goethe  und  die  deutsche  Einheit”,  “Der  soziale  Goethe”, 
“Goethe  dringend  gesucht”,  “Goethe  und  die  Probleme  der  Gegenwart”, 
“Die  derzeitige  Deutung  des  Daseins  und  die  Humanität  Goethes”, 
“Goethe  im  Alltag”,  “Ist  Goethe  unzeitgemäU  geworden?”  (Aus  den 
Berichten  der  Tätigkeit  der  Ortsvereinigungen  in  den  Jahrbüchern 
der  Goethe-Gesellschaft  von  1965,  1956  und  1957).  Diese  Betonung  der 
Gegenwärtigkeit  und  Lebensnähe  Goethes  setzt  freilich  nur  eine  Ten¬ 
denz  des  Goethejahres  fort.  Vgl.  dazu  Margaret  Gump,  “Das  Goethe¬ 
jahr  1949”,  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  für  Literaturwissenschaft  und 
Geistesgeschichte,  Jg.25  (1951),  Heft  4. 
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des  Lebens) ;  die  Ralladc  ‘‘Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere”;  Sprüche  und 
Aphorismen;  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  IVerlhers;  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  Die  Wahlverwandtschaften;  Novelle;  “Prometheus”  (Frag¬ 
ment)  ;  Iphigenie;  Tasso;  Faust  I  und  II;  Briefe  an  Auguste  Stol- 
berg;  Briefwechsel  Goethe — Schiller  1794;  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit; 
“Von  deutscher  Baukunst”;  “Rede  zum  Shakcsjxjare-Tag”;  “Der 
Granit”;  “Die  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen”;  “Einfache  Nachahmung 
der  Natur,  Manier,  Stil”;  Carossa,  “Wirkungen  Goethes  in  der  Gegen¬ 
wart”;  Ortega  y  Gasset,  “Um  einen  Go«’the  von  innen  bittend.” 

Es  wird  dabei  ausdrücklich  betont,  daß  diese  Liste  keinen  “ver¬ 
bindlichen  Kanon  bedeute”,  sondern  daß  es  die  Aufgabe  jedes 
Deutschlehrers  sei,  diese  Liste  “zu  r.ondem  oder  zu  erweitern”  (S.  32). 
Behandlung  von  Ausschnitten  in  der  Klasse  solle  mit  der  Privatlek- 
türe  des  Ganzen  zu  Hause  verbunden  werden.  Die  Behandlung  eines 
so  langen  und  schwierigen  Werkes  wie  Faust  (1.  und  2.  Teil)  in  seiner 
Ganzheit  solle  der  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Vorbehalten  werden.^  Diese 
Liste  erscheint  mir  erstaunlich  in  ihrer  Freiheit  und  Vielseitigkeit 
Auch  daß  ein  Aufsatz  wie  der  Ortega  y  Gas.sets,  der  ein  kritisches  und 
neues  Goethebild  anstrebt,  miteinbezogen  ist,  erscheint  beachtlich.  In 
andern  Ländern,  z.B.  Baden-Württemberg  und  Hessen,  herrscht  eine 
ähnliche  Freiheit.  In  allen  drei  Ländern  wird  den  Prosaschriften  eine 
viel  größere  Bedeutung  beigelegt  als  früher. 

Daß  die  angeführten  Werke  Goethes  ganz  oder  im  Auszug  in  der 
Schule  behandelt  werden,  beweist  natürlich  noch  sehr  wenig.  Eines 
läßt  sich  aber  ganz  allgemein  feststellen:  Die  Schule  verekelt  dem 
Schüler  heute  nicht  mehr  die  Klassiker,  wie  das  früher,  vor  allem  im 
wilhelminischen  Zeitalter,  der  Fall  war,  durch  eine  zu  sehr  ins  einzelne 
gehende  Besprechung  und  durch  ein  Übermaß  von  .Aufsätzen,  die 
sich  an  Zitate  anlehnen.  In  all  den  Schülerantworten  hörte  ich  kaum 
eine  Klage  über  die  Art,  wie  man  in  der  Schule  Goethe  behandle, 
und  eine  der  sich  über  die  Mittelstufe  beklagenden  Schülerinnen  hat 
dann  in  der  Obersekunda  ein  Lesekränzchen  gegründet,  in  dem  sie 
mit  ihrer  Freundin  den  Tasso  las  und  in  allen  Einzelheiten  besprach! 
Von  den  500  Schülern,  an  die  die  Frage  gestellt  wurde:  “Glauben 

^  Andere  Werke  Goethes,  die  in  solchen  freiwilligen  Arbeitsgemein¬ 
schaften  behandelt  werden,  sind  die  naturwissenschaftlichen  Schriften 
und  der  Westöstlicke  Divan  (Köln).  Die  naturwissenschaftlichen 
Schriften  werden  auch,  z.B.  in  Frankfurt,  im  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
Biologieunterricht  gelesen. 
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Sie,  daß  Sie  später,  wenn  der  Zwang  der  Schule  wegfällt,  weiter 
Goethe  lesen  werden?”  haben  84  Prozent  die  Frage  bejaht  (71  Prozent 
mit  einem  unbedingten  “Ja”,  13  Prozent  mit  einem  bedingten  “Ja”), 
8,6  Prozent  haben  mit  “Nein”  geantwortet,  und  7,4  Prozent  haben 
die  Frage  entweder  unbeantwortet  gelassen  oder  mit  einem  “Vielleicht” 
beantwortet.  Hie  und  dn  hört  man  auch  den  beinahe  schon  ameri¬ 
kanisch  anmutenden  Stoß.seufzer:  Wenn  ich  Zeit  habe!  Es  wäre 
natürlich  unsinnig  anzunehmen,  daß  selbst  die  71  Prozent,  die  mit 
einem  unbedingten  Ja  antworteten,  alle  später  wirklich  Goethe  lesen 
werden.  Nach  der  Schätzung  der  Lehrer  ist  es  ein  Drittel  einer  Klasse 
oder,  in  besonders  guten  Klassen,  zwei  Drittel.  (Wo  diese  Frage 
öffentlich  in  der  Klasse  diskutiert  wurde,  wurde  die  Einschätzung  des 
Lehrers  als  zu  niedrig  empfunden.)  Diese  Zahlen  sind  aber  im  Grunde 
unwesentlicher  als  die  Haltung  Goethe  gegenüber.  Die  Frage  selbst,  ob 
sie  auch  später  ohne  Zwang  Goethe  lesen  würden,  wurde  mir  von 
vielen  Schülern  verübelt  und  von  ihnen  als  unnötig  empfunden.  Ei¬ 
nige  schreiben,  daß  sie  immer  ohne  Zwang  gelesen  hätten,  und  die 
Ausrufezeichen  hinter  “Ja”,  die  Worte  “natürlich”,  “selbstver¬ 
ständlich”,  “bestimmt”,  wiederholen  sich  in  ungezählten  Antworten. 
Die  Haltung  Goethe  gegenüber  ist  die  einer  jugendlichen,  manchmal 
noch  kindlichen  Ehrfurcht  (die  Ausdrücke  “Ehrfurcht”  und  “Dank¬ 
barkeit”  fallen),  einer  freilich  manchmal  etwas  akademisch-kühl  an- 
mutenden  Bewunderung  (in  die  sich  in  wenigen  Fällen  auch  National¬ 
stolz  einmischt),  einer  Einsicht,  daß  man  etwas  Großem  gegenüber¬ 
stehe,  das  man  noch  nicht  ganz  erfassen  kann,  von  dem  man  aber 
hofft,  daß  es  sich  einem  später  erschließen  werde,  und  bei  einigen 
reifen  Schülern,  die  Haltung  einer  fruchtbaren  Auseinandersetzung. 
Es  ist  eine  ernste  Jugend,  die  Goethe  gegenübersteht  und  die  der  un¬ 
begreifliche  Gegensatz  zwischen  der  Ideologie  des  Nationalsozialismus 
und  dem  Ideal  der  deutschen  Klassik  tief  beschäftigt  und  die  beinahe 
verzweifelnd  nach  einem  Halt  sucht.  “Die  Frage  des  Menschen  nach 
einem  sicheren  Grund,  auf  dem  er  sein  Leben  aufbauen  kann,  ist 
heute  lauter  als  eh  und  je”,  heißt  es  in  einem  Aufsatz  eines  Ober¬ 
primaners  zu  dem  Thema:  “Goethes  Drama  ‘Iphigenie  auf  Tauris’ 
— heute?”  Und  aus  den  Antworten  zu  der  Frage:  “Glauben  Sie,  daß 
Goethe  uns  heute  noch  viel  zu  sagen  hat?”  möchte  ich  eine  als  typisch 
herausgreifen : 

Ja.  Ein  Vorbild — bescheidener  ausgedrückt — nach  irgendetwas 

— muß  sich  der  Mensch  schon  richten.  In  der  jüngeren 
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Geschichte  ist  allerorts  zu  beobachten,  dafi  Helden,  die  heute 
noch  mit  sehr  viel  Aufwand  an  Technik  und  Lautstärke  dem 
Menschen  angepriesen  wurden,  Uber  Nacht  jammervoll  gestUrzt 
worden  sind.  Die  deutschen  Klassiker,  vor  allem  aber 
Goethe,  wurden  von  anderen  nicht  verdrängt,  wenn  man  auch 
versuchte,  sie  für  eine  andere  Idee  nutzbar  zu  machen.  (Buchen¬ 
wald  ist  der  Vorort  von  Weimar!)*  Die  Werke  Goethes  sind 
Ausdruck  des  Bemühens  der  denkrnden  (!)  Menschen  um  Sinn, 
Wert  und  Aufgabe  des  I.<ebens.  Zwar  hat  sich  die  äußere  Form 
des  Lebens  der  Menschen  von  heute  verändert.  Sinn,  Wert  und 
Aufgabe  tind  frcblicbcn.  Darum  sa.gcn  die  Werke  Goethes  heute 
noch  viel  aus,  wenn  auch  die  Form  der  Aussage  manchmal 
schwer  zu  verstehen  ist. 

Was  alle  Antworten  charakterisiert,  ist,  daß  die  Frage  ausschließlich 
vom  ethischen  oder  manchmal  auch  vom  politischen  Standpunkt  aus 
{Egmont)  beantwortet  wird;  meist  gehen  die  Antworten  nicht  über 
Gemeinplätze  wie  “Schönheit  der  Sprache”,  “Klarheit  in  .Aufbau, 
Sprache,  Form”,  “klarer,  klassischer  Aufbau”  hinaus.” 

Von  den  vielen  Werken  Goethes,  zu  denen  sich  die  Schüler  äußern, 
möchte  ich  hier  drei  besprechen;  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers, 
Iphigenie  und  Faust;  den  Werther  als  ein  Werk^  das  meistens  abgelehnt 
wird,  die  Iphigenie  ab  eines,  zu  dem  die  Einstellung  sehr  uneinheitlich 
ist,  und  den  Faust  als  eines,  das  die  Schüler  beinahe  ohne  Ausnahme 
bewundern. 

Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers  werden  von  den  meisten  Schülern 
aus  der  Ost-  und  Westzone,  und  zwar  von  Jungen  und  Mädchen, 
gründlich  mißverstanden  und  daher  als  “zeitbedingt”  oder  “unzeit¬ 
gemäß”  abgclehnt.  Von  wenigen  Ausnahmen  abgesehen  sind  die 

•  Buchenwald  war  eines  der  nationalsozialistischen  Konzentrations¬ 
lager. 

•  Die  neue  Schule  in  Deutschland  scheint  sich  dieses  einseitigen 
Zugangs  der  Jugend  zur  deutschen  Klassik  sehr  bewußt  zu  sein.  So 
heißt  es  in  den  neuen  hessischen  Lehrplänen:  “Der  Schüler  sucht  in 
der  Kunst  zunächst  Lebensdeutung  und  Lebenshilfe.  Erst  über  den 
Inhalt  an  Gestalten  und  Taten,  Konflikten  und  Lösungen  wird  ihm 
bei  behutsamer  Interpretation  die  Kraft  und  Gesetzlichkeit  der  dichte¬ 
rischen  Gestaltung  aufgehen.  Es  muß  verhütet  werden,  daß  ihm  das 
Sprachkunstwerk  als  eine  literarisch-ästhetische  Schulangelegenheit 
erscheint,  die  nicht  in  unmittelbarem  und  erregendem  Bezug  zu  seinem 
eigenen  Leben  und  zum  menschlichen  Leben  überhaupt  steht.”  {Amts¬ 
blatt  des  Hessischen  Ministers  für  Erziehung  und  Volksbildung,  Son¬ 
dernummer  4,  Wiesbaden,  März  1957,  Jahrgang  10,  S.446.) 
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Schüler  unfähig,  zwischen  Sentimentalität  und  echtem  Gefühl  zu 
unterscheiden,  und  verwechseln  einzelne  unwichtige,  zeitbedingte 
Formen  des  Betragens,  wie  die  häufigen  Tränen,  mit  dem  universalen, 
zeitlosen  Gehalt  des  Werkes.  Die  Kritik  bewegt  sich  immer  in  denselben 
Schlagworten  und  ist  zum  Teil  recht  scharf:  “zu  wenig  realistisch", 
“unnatürlich”,  “überspannt  und  konstruiert”,  “zu  gefühlvoll”,  “zu 
träumerisch  und  schwämerisch”,  “zu  zeitgebunden  und  weinerlich.” 
l>r  Schluß  wird  als  geschmacklos  bezeichnet  und  mit  dem  eines 
Hintertreppenromans  verglichen.  Die  “weichliche  Einstellung  des 
Helden”,  sein  “Versagen  vor  der  Entscheidung”  werden  kritisiert. 
“Gwtalt  des  Werthers  stößt  mich  ab,”  schreibt  ein  Junge,  “der  ‘Held’ 
ist  mir  menschlich  außerordentlich  unsympathisch”,  ein  anderer, 
“Weither  ist  eine  Qual”,  ein  dritter.  “Man  fragt  sich”,  fährt  dieser 
fort,  “welche  Sorgen  die  Leute  damals  hatten.  Man  merkt,  daß 
Goethe  keine  oder  wenige  materielle  Sorgen  in  seiner  Jugend  hatte.” 
In  einem  westdeutschen  Abendgymnasium  wird  dem  Werther  (nach 
dem  Bericht  der  Lehrerin)  von  einigen  Schülern  vorgeworfen,  daß  “er 
zu  sehr  in  sich  selbst  versponnen  ist  und  daß  er  mit  dem  Leben  nicht 
fertig  wird.”’" 

Die  Ostzone  (zum  mindesten  in  einem  ihrer  Schulbezirke)  hat 
sich  dieser  Schwierigkeiten  halber  entschlossen,  den  Werther  als  ver¬ 
bindlichen  Lesestoff  aus  dem  Plan  für  die  11.  Kla.sse  herauszunchmen, 
und  ein  Lehrer  an  einer  Jungenschule  in  einer  süddeutschen  Stadt 
schreibt  mir,  daß  die  Behandlung  des  Werthers  auf  ein  Minimum 
beschränkt  worden  sei,  “da  die  Jungen  dieses  Alters  gewöhnlich  nicht 
darauf  ansprechen.”  Hier  noch  mehr  als  bei  anderen  Werken  hängt 
wohl  alles  von  der  Goethe-Begeisterung  und  der  Goethe-Nähe  des 
Lehrers  und  von  seinem  Lehrgeschick  ab.  Eine  Lehrerin,  die  selbst  ein 
Mitglied  der  Goethe-Gesellschaft  ist,  berichtet  in  ihrer  Assessorarbeit 

’"Als  Parallele  mag  das  Urteil  von  27  amerikanischen  College¬ 
studenten  angeführt  werden,  die  den  Werther  lasen.  Auch  hier  wird 
er  von  der  Mehrheit  abgelehnt,  und  zwar  wird  der  Held  hier  am 
Maßstab  der  populären  Psychologie  gemessen  und  dementsprechend 
verurteilt.  Er  wird  als  “quite  abnormal,”  “over-emotional”,  “unstable” 
bezeichnet,  “a  misfit,  unable  to  face  the  realities  of  life.”  Er  hätte 
sich,  wie  sie  meinen,  der  Lage  besser  anpassen,  mehr  an  andere  als  an 
sich  denken  und  versuchen  sollen,  der  Lage  Herr  zu  werden  und  Lotte 
zu  vergessen.  Ein  paar  sensitive  junge  Menschen,  darunter  zwei 
Mädchen,  verstehen  ihn  etwas  besser,  am  eigentlichen  metaphysischen 
Gehalt  des  Werkes  lesen  sie  alle  vorbei. 
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über  ihre  Erfahrungen  mit  dem  ff' either  in  einer  Mädchen-  und  einer 
Jungenklasse  (beide  Unterprima):  “beide  Male  ist  es  [das  Buch]  be¬ 
wegt  und  begeistert  aufgenommen  worden.”"  Unter  weiser  Führung  ist 
es  doch  wohl  noch  möglich,  vor  allem  in  der  Prima  und  im  Abend¬ 
gymnasium,  wo  man  es  mit  etwas  reiferen  Menschen  zu  tun  hat,  einige 
Schüler  davon  zu  überzeugen,  daß  nicht  unbedingt  Weither  der  Über¬ 
reiche,  sondern  wir  vielleicht  die  Verarmten  in  der  Welt  der  Gefühle 
sind.  Einzelne  Schülerantworten  sprechen  von  der  “echten  und  wahren 
Empfindung”,  die  mit  “Rührseligkeit”  nichts  gemein  habe,  “von  der 
weiten  Spanne  von  Goethes  Empfindungen”,  “von  dem  wunder¬ 
baren  psychischen  Einfühlungsvermögen”  Goethes,  von  dem  Men¬ 
schen  Weither,  “der  so  tief  empfinden  kann,  wie  cs  [das]  heut  zu 
Tage  kaum  noch  gibt.”  Daß  der  Weither  auch  außerhalb  der  höheren 
Schule  in  breiteren  Lcscschichten  so  gut  wie  ohne  Resonanz  bleibt, 
wird  mir  aus  der  Westzone  (Brief  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Baake,  Leiter  der 
Ileimvolkshochschule  Rendsburg,  2.  November  1956)  und  aus  der 
Ostzone  (Brief  von  Dr.  Hans  Mayer,  Professor  an  der  Universität 
Leipzig,  12.  Dezember  1956)  berichtet.  Es  sei  ein  Schicksal,  das  der 
Weither  mit  dem  Wilhelm  Meister  und  den  Wahlverwandtschaften 
teile. 

Von  größerer  Tragweite  scheint  mir  die  Frage,  ob  Iphigenie  trotz 
der  Schwierigkeiten,  die  vor  allem  die  Form  bietet,  im  Lehrplan  beib«- 
halten  werden  soll.  Hier  geht  es  ja  nicht  so  sehr  um  die  ästhetische 
Würdigung  als  um  die  Frage,  ob  das  Humanitätsideal  der  Iphigenie 
für  die  jungen  Menschen  verbindlich  werden  kann.  Man  kann  es  nur 
begrüßen,  daß  nach  vielen  Kämpfen  die  Iphigenie  als  verpflichtend 
für  die  Unterprima  in  die  neuesten  hessischen  Lehrpläne  (März 
1957)  aufgenommen  wurde.  Auch  in  den  neuen  Lehrplänen  für  Baden- 
Württemberg  (März  1957)  ist  sie  neben  Lessings  Nathan  die  einzige 
Pflichtlektüre  in  der  Unterprima.  (Andere  Werke  der  Klassik  sind 
dem  Lehrer  zur  Auswahl  vorgeschlagen.)  Eine  wirkliche  Renaissance 
der  deutschen  Klassik  ohne  diese  beiden  Werke  scheint  mir  undenkbar. 

”  Dr.  Gisela  Micknat,  “Der  junge  Goethe.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Deutsch¬ 
unterricht  in  der  Prima”  (Köln-Klettenbcrg,  1949,  in  Maschinenschrift). 
Dazu  schreibt  mir  Fräulein  Dr.  Micknat  am  8.  Juni  1958:  “Die  Lage  hat 
sich  seit  damals  sehr  geändert;  im  Äußeren  scheint  heute  alles  leichter, 
als  es  damals  war.  Ich  glaube  aber,  daß  der  Goetheunterricht,  den  ich 
nun  1956  und  1957  in  Unter-  und  Oberprima  gegeben  habe,  im  Wesent¬ 
lichen  die  gleichen  Ergebnisse  hatte.” 
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Die  Reaktion  der  Schüler  der  Gestalt  der  Iphigenie  gegenüber  läßt 
sich  in  drei  Gruppen  einteilen: 

1.  Iphigenie  wird  als  zu  idealistisch  und  daher  als  unzeitgemäß 
abgelehnt. 

2.  Iphigenie  wird  als  ein  für  unsere  Zeit  besonders  wichtiges  Ideal 
und  Vorbild  angesehen,  das  man  vollkommen  unkritisch  annimmt. 

3.  Man  setzt  sich  kritisch  mit  diesem  Ideal  auseinander  und  stellt 
sich  vor  allem  die  Frage,  ob  es  für  den  heutigen  Measchen  noch 
gültig  sei. 

Es  ist  einfach  zu  sehen,  daß  dieselbe..  Ursachen  allen  drei  Hal¬ 
tungen  zugrunde  liegen.  Diese  Schüler  sind  kurz  vor  dem  Kriege  oder 
im  Kriege  geboren  und  ihre  entscheidenden  Jugendjahre  fallen  in  die 
Zeit  unmittelbar  nach  dem  Krieg  und  den  nationalsozialistischen 
Greueln.  Die  Frage,  ob  Goethes  Verse  zur  Iphigenie:  “Alle  menschliche 
Gebrechen/  Sühnet  reine  Menschlichkeit”,’*  heute  noch  Geltung 
haben,  ist  für  diese  Jugend  eine  brennende  Frage  und  keine  akade¬ 
misch-theoretische.  Die  einen,  die  in  der  ersten  Gruppe,  haben  die 
jüngsten  Ereignisse  zu  “Realisten”  gemacht,  denen  die  Iphigenie  als 
unwahr  und  für  ihre  Lebensphilosophie  ungeeignet  erscheint.  “Dieses 
Stück  ist  zu  sehr  mit  edlen  Menschheitsidealen  angefüllt”,  heißt  es 
da,  “eine  Handlung  fehlt.”  Die  Frage:  “Welche  Gestalten  lehnen  Sie 
ab?”  wird  mit  folgenden  Worten  beantwortet:  “Die  hochgebtige 
Iphigenie.  Sie  denkt  in  höheren  Sphären.  Wenig  Beziehung  zum  All¬ 
tag.”  Für  die  zweite  Gruppe  spreche  statt  vieler  eine  Schülerin: 
“Goethe  verkörpert  in  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  den  Humanitätsgedanken, 
und  gerade  in  heutiger  Zeit  wäre  es  nötig,  daß  sich  die  Menschheit 
klar  wird  über  die  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  Humanität  und  nach  ihren 
Gesetzen  handelt.”  Für  die  dritte  Gruppe,  die  interessanteste,  möchte 
ich  drei  Aufsätze  einer  Oberprima  in  einer  westdeutschen  Industrie¬ 
stadt,  die  sehr  im  Kriege  gelitten  hatte,  besprechen.  Das  gestellte 
Thema  hieß:  “Goethes  Drama  ‘Iphigenie  auf  Tauris’ — heute?”  Alle 
drei  Schüler  sind  sich  darin  einig,  daß  das  Ideal  der  reinen  Mensch¬ 
lichkeit  Iphigenies,  ihr  unbeschränktes  Vertrauen  in  das  Gute  im 
Menschen,  nicht  unkritisch  in  eine  Zeit  übernommen  werden  könne, 
die  “wie  kaum  zuvor  das  Böse  im  Menschen  erlebt  hat,  die  seine 


Es  sind  die  Schlußzeilen  eines  kurzen  Gedichtes,  das  Goethe  in 
ein  Exemplar  der  Iphigenie  schrieb,  das  er  1827  dem  Schauspieler 
Krüger,  einem  gefeierten  Darsteller  seines  Orest,  sandte. 
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tiefste  Erniedrigung  nicht  vergessen  kann  und  darf*,  die  die  “Bestie 
Mensch”,  die  “blutbeschmierte  Fratze  des  entfesselten  Menschen” 
gesehen  hat.  Ihrem  Lebensgefühl  verwandt  ist  nicht  die  in  sich 
sichere,  sondern  die  zweifelnde  Iphigenie,  die  Iphigenie  des  Parzen- 
liedes.  Da  man  nicht  mehr  an  einen  absoluten  Humanismus  glaubt, 
d.h.  eine  Weltanschauung,  die  alles  Heil  vom  Menschen  erwartet,  die 
das  Göttliche  in  das  Innere  des  Menschen  verlegt,  wird  in  der  Inter¬ 
pretation  der  Iphigenie  großes  Gewicht  darauf  gelegt,  daß  Iphigenie 
in  ihrem  Wagnis  Mcasch  und  Gott  vertraut,  und  nicht  nur  dem 
Menschen ; 

Der  Glaube  beginnt  aber  mit  einem  Wagnis.  Und  so  tut 
Iphigenie  den  Sprung  in  den  “Abgrund  des  Vertrauens”,  des 
Vertrauens  zu  C^tt  und  Mensch.  Alle  Brücken  reiQt  sie  hinter 
sich  ein  mit  ihrem  “vernimm,  o  König.  .  nur  in  die  Hände 
der  Götter  gibt  sic  sich.  Mag  sie  auch  die  Hoffnung  hegen  auf 
Rettung,  so  spridit  sie  doch  vom  “unwahrscheinlichen  Erfolg”, 
ja,  vom  “Unmöglichen”.  Und  vermögen  wir  ihr  Vertrauen  auf 
die  Menschlichkeit  des  “Barbaren”  auch  nicht  uneingeschränkt 
zu  teilen,  so  scheint  ihr  Wagnis  mit  der  Güte  der  Götter  doch 
wahrhaftig  eine  der  letzten  Möglichkeiten  für  eine  hoffnungs¬ 
lose,  ziellose  Zeit.  So  ist  denn  das  Bild  der  Götter  in  der 
“Iphigenie”  wohl  doch  gegen  jene  Vorwürfe  gefeit,  die  Macht 
Gottes  sei  entwertet,  die  Macht  des  Menschen  aber  überschätzt. 
(Erster  Aufsatz)** 

Der  zweite  Aufsatz  betont  das  Wagnis  noch  stärker,  das  Iphigenie 
eingeht  und  das  eine  strenge  sittliche  Forderung  an  uns  stellt: 

So  befiehlt  uns  Iphigenie,  das  Wagrnis  des  Vertrauens  unserem 
Mitmenschen  gegenüber  einzugehen,  das  Vertrauen  auf  die 
göttliche  Weltordnung  so  weit  auszudehnen,  daß  wir  die  letzten 
Konsequenzen  für  uns  selbst  zu  ziehen  bereit  sind.  Dieser  Ruf 
Iphigenies  kann  nicht  von  allen  gehört  werden.  Seine  Befolgung 
erfordert  wohl  eine  starke  Seele,  die  bei  jeder  Begegnung  mit 


1*  Die  Vorwürfe  kommen  von  den  extremen  Richtungen  beider  christ¬ 
licher  Bekenntnisse.  Sie  stehen  Goethe  mit  einer  bewußten  Gleichgültig¬ 
keit  gegenüber,  und  das  Menschliche  als  solches  wird  hier  a  priori  als 
unzulänglich  empfunden.  “Edel  sei  der  Mensch,  hilfreich  und  gut,  das 
kann  uns  ja  nicht  helfen”,  “das  Märchen  vom  guten  empirischen  Men¬ 
schen  ist  bei  uns  ausgeträumt”,  heißt  es  da  von  protestantischer  Seite; 
der  Nationalsozialismus  habe  bewiesen,  daß  der  Mensch  in  den  Abgrund 
versinke  “ohne  die  Hilfe  religriöser  Bindung  und  der  Gnade”,  von 
katholischer.  (Aus  Privatbriefen) 
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dem  Mitmenschen  und  auch  nach  Jeder  schlechten  Erfahrung 
bereit  ist,  immer  wieder  ihr  Dennoch  zu  sagen.  Wir  können  nur 
hoffen,  daß  immer  mehr  Menschen  den  Ruf  Iphigenies  hören 
und  ihn  zu  beherzigen  den  festen  Willen  haben.  Vielleicht 
gelingt  der  Menschheit  dann  einmal  die  Befreiung  vom  Erb¬ 
fluch. 

Der  dritte  Aufstaz  ist  viel  skeptischer.  Er  zieht  einen  Vergleich  zwischen 
Euripides,  Goethe  und  Sartres  Fliegen: 

Welch  ein  erschreckender  Gang  in  der  Dichtung.  In  der  Mitte 
die  höchste  Achtung  des  Menschen  und  auch  der  Gottheit,  am 
Anfang  Skepsis,  es  endet  in  Verachtung.  Wie  sollen  wir  denn, 
die  wir  keine  Mitte  mehr  finden  können,  Goethes  Idealismus  mit- 
f Uhlen?  Wir  können  es  nicht;  in  scheuer,  neidvoller  Achtung 
stehen  wir  vor  diesem  Wunder  an  Glauben,  mitvollziehen  können 
wir  es  nicht  mehr  im  Gebrumm  sartr.-scher  Fliegen. 

Trotzdem  ist  diesem  Schüler  das  Drama  von  größter  Wichtigkeit.  Es 
solle  zur  Selbsterkenntnis  zwingen,  zur  Aufrüttelung  aus  der  ethischen 
Lethaigie,  dem:  “Es  nützt  ja  doch  nichts.”  Irgendein  Weg  müsse 
gefunden  werden,  auch  wenn  es  nicht  Iphigenies  Weg  sei.  Der  Ein¬ 
druck,  den  das  Kunstwerk  in  seiner  makellosen  Schönheit  mache,  ver¬ 
führe  aber  leicht  dazu,  “das  zu  übertünchen,  was  uns  rein  existentiell 
noch  viel  tiefer  und  notwendiger  aufrütteln  sollte”,  denn  “nur  das  am 
Drama  kann  und  darf  uns  heute  ansprechen,  was  es  für  uns  hergibt, 
wenn  es  in  Relation  zu  unserer  Existenz  gesetzt  wird.” 

Wenn  man  sich  auch  des  Eindrucks  nicht  erwehren  kann,  daß 
hier  eine  starke  Lehrerpersönlichkeit  einen  großen  Einfluß  ausgeübt 
hat,  so  fühlt  man  doch,  daß  es  sich  um  mehr  als  eine  Pflichtlektürc 
und  ein  gedankenloses  Nachplappem  des  vom  Lehrer  Vorgebrachten 
handelt.  Man  spürt,  daß  die  gestellte  Frage  die  Jugend  jjersönlich 
angeht  und  daß  es  ihr  bitterer  Emst  ist  mit  ihrem  Suchen  nach  einer 
möglichen  Antwort. 

Dieses  Ringen  mit  philosophischen  und  ethischen  Problemen,  das 
für  die  europäische  Jugend  so  charakteristisch  ist,  ist  sicher  auch  einer 
der  Gründe  dafür,  daß  der  erste  Teil  des  Faust  das  Werk  Goethes  ist, 
dem  die  Schüler  am  bejahendsten  gegenüberstehen.  Ein  weiterer 
Grund  ist  wohl,  daß  Faust  und  Goethe  im  Bewußtsein  des  deutschen 
Volkes  und  darüber  hinaus  der  ganzen  gebildeten  Welt  zu  einer  Ein¬ 
heit  verschmolzen  sind.  Einige  Schüler  greifen  schon  vor  der  Schullek¬ 
türe  privat  zum  Faust,  und  unter  allen  Werken  Goethes  nennen  sie 
Faust  immer  wieder  als  das,  das  den  größten  Eindruck  auf  sie  machte, 
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und  das  sie  später  unter  allen  Umständen  wieder  lesen  und  auf  dem 
Theater  sehen  wollen.  Dabei  spricht  der  Urfaust  sie  als  besonders 
jugendnahe  an.  Die  Lehrer  aus  der  Ost-  und  Westzone  bestätigen,  was 
sich  aus  den  Schülerantworten  ergibt,  nämlich,  daß  die  Schüler  den 
Faust  als  die  “Krönung”,  die  “Mitte  und  den  Höhepunkt”  des 
Literaturunterrichts  ansehen  und  sich  gerne  anstrengen,  “um  die 
Schwierigkeiten,  die  dieser  Stoff  bietet,  zu  überwinden.”  Faust,  so  sagte 
eine  begabte  Klasse,  “gehöre  zum  Rüstzeug  eines  jeden  denkenden 
Menschen.”  Der  erste  Teil  des  Faust  in  seiner  Ganzheit,  der  zweite 
meist  in  Auszügen,  werden  in  allen  Oberklassen  der  Gymnasien  und 
auch  in  anderen  Schulgattungcn  gründlich  studiert  —  eine  Einheitlich¬ 
keit,  um  die  man  das  deutsche  Bildungswesen  beneiden  könnte.  Der 
Faust  ist  auch  das  Werk  Goethes,  das  neben  den  Gedichten  von  einer 
breiteren  Leserschicht  außerhalb  der  Schule  am  häufigsten  gelesen 
wird  und  das  von  allen  Dramen  Goethes  auf  den  deutschen  Theatern 
am  häufigsten  aufgeführt  wird.‘*  Wenn  trotzdem  für  den  Faust 
HTniger  interessante  Äußerungen  vorliegcn  als  etwa  für  die  Iphigenie, 
so  liegt  das  zum  Teil  daran,  daß  mir  hier  keine  Aufsätze  zur  Ver¬ 
fügung  standen,  zum  Teil  aber  auch  daran,  daß  bei  einem  Werk  wie 
dem  Faust  das  Paradox  alles  Erziehens,  vor  allem  aber  des  Litera¬ 
turunterrichts,  besonders  deutlich  wird:  Man  muß  die  Jugend  an 
Werke  heranführen,  für  die  sie,  von  ganz  wenigen  frühreifen  Menschen 
abgesehen,  noch  nicht  reif  sein  kann.  Doch  fühlt  diese  Jugend  in 
ihrem  ernsthaften  Suchen  beinahe  instinktiv  den  universalen  Gehalt 
dieses  Werkes.  Ganz  naiv  wurde  das  von  einer  Schülerin  einer  Land¬ 
frauenschule,  die  ich  hier  in  Amerika  befragte,  ausgedrückt:  “Be¬ 
sonders  gut  gefallen  hat  mir  der  Faust.  So  wird  das  Leben  sein  und 
bleiben.”  Auf  einem  höheren  geistigen  Niveau,  d.h.  den  Primen  der 
Gymnasien,  wird  gesagt,  daß  der  Faust  “durch  alle  Höhen  und  Tiefen 
des  menschlichen  Lebens”  führe  und  Probleme  berge,  die  an  jeden 
denkenden  Menschen  einmal  herantreten.  Die  Fülle  der  Gedanken, 


Das  ergibt  sich  zum  Beispiel  aus  der  Werkstatistik  des  deutschen 
Bühnenvereins  für  die  westdeutschen  und  West- Berliner  Bühnen 
für  das  Jahr  1955/1956  in  Die  Deutsche  Bühne,  Nr.2,  1.(28.)  Jahrg^ang, 
November  1956,  S.  27-34.  Dabei  kann  sich  aber  selbst  der  Faust  mit 
133  Aufführungen  und  der  Urfaust  mit  44  Aufführungen  auch  nicht 
annähernd  mit  dem  Erfolg  moderner  Stücke  messen.  Thornton  Wilders 
Die  Heiratsvermittlerin  erlebte  544  Aufführungen,  Zuckmayers  Das 
kalte  Lieht  461. 
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die  zum  eigenen  Nachdenken  anregen,  das  Aufwerfen  eines  Problems 
und  das  klare  Aufzeigen  seines  Verlaufs,  “die  Fülle  und  Tiefe  der 
dargcstellten  Lebensbereiche”,  “die  Lebensnahe,  das  Ringen  um 
Vollkommenheit”  werden  von  andern  Schülern  hervorgehoben.  Das 
letzte  Zitat  stammt  von  einem  Schüler,  der  die  Frage:  “Was  wollen 
Sic  werden?“  mit  den  zwei  Worten  “ein  Mensch”  beantwortet.  Diese 
Antwort  scheint  mir  von  allen  am  bezeichnendsten  für  diese  Nach- 
kriegsgeneration  (in  einer  anderen  Generation  würde  sie  affektiert 
erscheinen)  und  kommt  wohl  auch  dem  Geist  Goethes  am  nächsten. 

Zusammenfassend  läßt  sich  wohl  sagen:  Goethe  bt  für  die  heutige 
deutsche  Jugend  ein  nationales  Symbol  so  wie  etwa  Victor  Hugo  für 
die  Franzosen,  aber  er  ist  bestimmt  für  viele  auch  mehr.  Wie  tief,  wie 
lebendig  seine  Wirkung  in  der  höheren  Schule  und  damit  wie  tief  und 
dauernd  die  Nachwirkung  im  späteren  Leben  sein  wird,  hängt  sehr 
von  dem  persönlichen  Verhältnis  des  Lehrers  zu  Goethe  und  seinem 
Lchrgcschick  ab,  darüber  hinaus  aber  von  solch  unberechenbaren 
Faktoren  wie  der  gesunden  und  notwendigen  “Konkurrenz”  moderner 
Dichtung  (die  auch  in  vielen  Schülerantwortcn  klar  zum  Ausdruck 
kommt),  der  politischen  Lage,  dem  Widerstand  den  allgemeinen 
Gefahren  der  modernen  Zivilisation  gegenüber,  d.h.  einer  immer 
größeren  Mechanbierung  und  Spezialisierung  einerseits  und  einer 
fortschreitenden  kulturellen  Verflachung  andererseits.  Eine  “Jugend 
ohne  Goethe”,  wie  wir  sie  1M5  noch  vielfach  vorfanden,  bt  heute 
undenkbar,  aber  das  Wunschbild  Friedrich  Meineckes,  der  sich  kleine 
Goethegemeinden  erträumte,  von  denen  die  sittliche  Erneuerung  des 
deutschen  Volkes  mit  ausgehen  w'erde  {Die  deutsche  Katastrophe, 
Wiesbaden,  1946,  S.  173-177),  wird  w'ohl  immer  ein  Wunschbild 
bleiben.  Der  Lehrer,  dem  die  Frage  einer  bleibenden  Wirkung  Goethes 
von  allgemeiner  Bedeutung  erscheint,  wird  sich  daher  heute  manchmal 
den  auch  im  Goethejahr  1949  so  oft  zitierten  Schlußvers  des  Gedichtes 
“Sj-mbolum”  ins  Gedächtnis  zurückzurufen  haben: 

Wir  heißen  euch  hoffen. 


Moravian  College 


OER  ABGRUND  DER  BETRACHTUNG 
ÜBER  DEN  SCHÖPFERISCHEN  VORG.\NG  BEI  MÖRIKE 

Helga  Slessarev 

Eduard  Mörike  hat  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  seines  Werkes  die 
Entstehung  künstlerischer  Werke  beschrieben.  Man  denke  da  zunächst 
an  das  frühe  Fragment  Spillner,  in  dem  der  Student  Spillner  den 
eigenartigen  Zustand  schildert,  aus  dem  heraus  sich  ihm  schließlich 
die  Worte  formen,  die  wir  als  die  erste  Fassung  des  Gesangs  zu  zweien  in 
der  Nacht  kennen.  Auch  in  dem  Gedicht  An  einem  Wintermorgen,  vor 
Sonnenaufgang  macht  Mörike  uns  mit  der  schöpferischen  Situation 
des  Lyrikers  bekannt.  Eine  dem  Maler  Nolten  entnommene  Steile 
dagegen  befaßt  sich  mit  der  Entstehung  malerischer  Konzeptionen, 
und  in  Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag  wird  der  Geburtsmoment 
eines  Mozarischen  Liedes  gezeigt.  Alle  diese  Schilderungen  stimmen 
in  so  vielen  Zügen  überein,  daß  das  Gesamtbild  uns  einen  interessanten 
Einblick  in  den  schöpferischen  Vorgang  bei  Mörike  zu  geben  vermag, 
der  im  Weiteren  durch  Hinweise  auf  andere  Werke  und  deren 
Entstehungsgeschichte  und  auf  Briefstellcn  ergänzt  werden  soll. 
Zunächst  ist  es  allerdings  nötig,  die  erwähnten  Stellen  im  Ganzen 
wiederzugeben. 

a)  Spillner:  mit  einmal  bekomm’  ich  das  Klingen  im  Ohr,  und  als 
drücke  irgendein  Zauber  auf  mein  Gehirn,  bin  ich  von  dem  Augen¬ 
blick  an  in  den  wunderlichsten  Gedankenkreis  versetzt;  ich  bin  wie 
gebannt,  ruhig  dem  tollen  MUhlwerk  zuzusehen,  das  unter  Klingeln 
und  Summen  in  meinem  Kopf  zu  gehen  anfängt;  ich  fühle  meinen 
Zustand  klar,  aber  ich  konnte  den  kleinen  Wahnsinn  nicht  lösen, 
der  sich  leise  betäubend  mehr  und  mehr  um  mein  Haupt  legte.  Ich 
besann  mich,  ob  ich  wache  oder  schlafe,  einige  Augenblicke  glaubte 
ich  hellschend  geworden  zu  sein,  es  war,  als  wenn  meine  Gedanken 
in  die  dünnsten  Spitzen  ausliefen.  Es  kam  Geisterfurcht  dazu,  und 
mein  Zustand  war  in  der  Tat  schrecklich  zu  nennen.  Um  diese  Zeit 
fängt  plötzlich  in  der  Nachbarschaft  eine  Wachtel  an  zu  schlagen, 

.  .  .  Nichts  hat  mir  in  meinem  Leben  im  Innersten  so  wohl  getan, 
mein  Herz  hüpfte  mir  im  Leibe,  und  hinweggestoben  waren  alle 
unheimlichen  Gedanken  vor  dem  einfachen  Naturlaut  dieses  Vogels; 

.  .  .  Ich  empfand  eine  nie  gefühlte  Frömmigkeit,  Inbrunst,  gesund 
helläugigt  Leben;  .  .  .  Die  Wachtel  schlug  in  langen  .4b8ätzen  immer 
fort,  dazwischen  war  mir,  als  vernähme  ich  ganz  andere  Klänge,  das 
Zittern  der  Luft,  das  so  eigen  ist,  wenn  die  Nacht  die  ersten 
Berührungen  des  Morgens  spürt.  Meine  Einbildung  versetzte  mich 
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ins  Freie,  und  es  formten  sich  unwillkürlich  einige  Verse  auf  meinen 
Lippen  .  .  .> 

b)  An  einem  Wintermorgen,  vor  Sonnenaufgang. 

O  flaumenleichte  Zeit  der  dunkeln  Frühe! 

Welch  neue  Welt  bewegest  du  in  mir? 

Was  ist’s,  daU  ich  auf  einmal  nun  in  dir 
Von  sanfter  Wollust  meines  Daseins  glühe? 

Einem  Krystall  gleicht  meine  Seele  nun, 

Den  noch  kein  falscher  Strahl  des  Lichts  getroffen; 

Zu  fluten  scheint  mein  Geist,  er  scheint  zu  ruhn. 

Dem  Eindruck  naher  Wunderkräfte  offen. 

Die  aus  dem  klaren  Gürtel  blauer  Luft 
Zuletzt  ein  Zauberwort  vor  meine  Sinne  ruft. 

Bei  hellen  Augen  glaub’  ich  doch  zu  schwanken; 

Ich  schlieUe  sie,  dal)  nicht  der  Traum  entweiche. 

Seh’  ich  hinab  in  lichte  Feenreiche? 

Wer  hat  den  bunten  Schwarm  von  Bildern  und  Gedanken 
Zur  Pforte  meines  Herzens  hergeladen. 

Die  glänzend  sich  in  diesem  Busen  baden, 

Goldfarb’gen  Fischlein  gleich  im  Gartenteiche? 

Ich  höre  bald  der  Hirtenflöte  Klänge, 

Wie  um  die  Krippe  jener  Wundemacht, 

Bald  weinbekränzter  Jugend  Lustgesänge; 

Wer  hat  das  friedensselige  Gedränge 
In  meine  traurigen  Wände  hergebracht? 

Und  welch  Gefühl  entzückter  Stärke, 

Indem  mein  Sinn  sich  frisch  zur  Feme  lenkt! 

Vom  ersten  Mark  des  heut’gen  Tags  getränkt. 

Fühl’  ich  mir  Mut  zu  jedem  frommen  Werke. 

Die  Seele  fliegt,  soweit  der  Himmel  reicht. 

Der  Genius  jauchzt  in  mir!  Doch  sage. 

Warum  wird  jetzt  der  Blick  von  Wehmut  feucht? 

Ist’s  ein  verloren  Glück,  was  mich  erweicht? 

Ist  es  ein  werdendes,  was  ich  im  Herzen  trage? 

—  Hinweg,  mein  Geist!  hier  gilt  kein  Stillestehn: 

Es  ist  ein  Augenblick,  und  alles  wird  verwehn! 

Dort,  sieh!  am  Horizont  lüpft  sich  der  Vorhang  schon! 

Es  träumt  der  Tag,  nun  sei  die  Nacht  entflohn; 

Die  Purpurlippe,  die  geschlossen  lag. 

Haucht,  halb  geöffnet,  süße  Atemzüge: 

Auf  einmal  blitzt  das  Aug’,  und,  wie  ein  Gott,  der  Tag 
Beginnt  im  Sprung  die  königlichen  Flüge! 


‘  Mörikes  Werke,  hrsg.  von  Harrj*  Maync,  3  Bde,  2. Ausgabe  (Leipzig 
und  Wien,  1914)  Bd.  3,  S.  385  f. 
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e)  Maler  Nolten:  Indem  er  noch  so  schwindelt  und  schwärmt,  stellt 
sich  statt  jener  musikalischen  Spukerei  eine  andere  Sucht  bei  ihm 
ein,  die  wenigstens  keine  Plage  war.  Seine  aufgeregte  Einbildungs¬ 
kraft  führte  ihm  mit  unbegreiflicher  Schnelligkeit  eine  ganze  Schar 
malerischer  Situationen  zu,  die  er  sich  in  fragmentarisch-dramatischer 
Form,  von  dichterischen  Worten  lebhaft  begleitet,  vorstellen  und  in 
großen  Konturen  hastig  ausmalen  mußte.  Das  Wunderlichste  dabei 
war,  daß  diese  Bilder  nicht  die  mindeste  Beziehung  auf  seine  eigene 
Lage  hatten,  es  waren  vielmehr,  wenn  man  so  will,  reine  Vorarbeiten 
für  den  Maler  als  solchen.  Er  glaubte  niemals  geistreichere  Kon¬ 
zeptionen  gehabt  zu  haben,  und  noch  in  der  Folge  erinnerte  er  sich 
mit  Vergnügen  an  diese  sonderbar  inspirierte  Stunde.  Wir  selbst 
preisen  es  mit  Recht  als  einen  himmlischen  Vorzug,  welchen  die 
Muse  vor  allen  andern  Menschen  dem  Künstler  dadurch  gewährt, 
daß  sie  ihn  bei  ungeheuren  Übergängen  des  Geschickes  mit  einem 
holden  energischen  Wahnsinn  umwickelt  und  ihm  die  Wiriclichkeit 
so  lange  mit  einer  Zaubertapete  bedeckt,  bis  der  erste  gefährliche 
Augenblick  vorüber  ist.* 

d)  Mozart  auf  der  Reise  nach  Prag'.  Ganz  im  Zusammenhang  mit 
jener  Jugendszene  aber,  die  wieder  vor  ihm  aufgetaucht,  stand  eine 
längst  verwischte  musikalische  Reminiszenz,  auf  deren  unbestimm¬ 
ter  Spur  er  sich  ein  Weilchen  träumerisch,  erging.  Jetzt  glänzen 
seine  Blicke,  sie  irren  da  und  dort  umher,  er  ist  von  einem  Gedanken 
ergriffen,  den  er  sogleich  eifrig  verfolgt.  Zerstreut  hat  er  zum 
zweitenmal  die  Pomeranze  angefaßt,  sie  geht  vom  Zweige  los  und 
bleibt  ihm  in  der  Hand.  Er  sieht  und  sieht  es  nicht;  ja  so  weit  gfeht 
die  künstlerische  Geistesabwesenheit,  daß  er,  die  duftige  Frucht 
beständig  unter  der  Nase  hin  und  her  wirbelnd  und  bald  den  Anfang, 
bald  die  Mitte  einer  Weise  unhörbar  zwischen  den  Lippen  bewegend, 
zuletzt  instinktmäßig  ein  emailliertes  Etui  aus  der  Seitentasche  des 
Rockes  hervorbringt  .  .  . 

Da  hört  er  Tritte  in  der  Nähe,  er  erschrickt,  und  das  Bewußtsein, 
wo  er  ist,  was  er  getan,  stellt  sich  urplötzlich  bei  ihm  ein.* 

Alle  Bebpiele  zeigen  übereinstimmend  einen  Zustand  der  Erregung. 
Von  Spillner  wird  er  als  “kleiner  Wahnsinn”  bezeichnet.  Er  fühlt  ein 
tolles  Mühlwerk  in  seinem  Kopfe  herumgehen,  er  weiß  nicht,  ob  er 
wacht  oder  schläft,  und  glaubt  hellsehend  geworden  zu  sein.  Im 
Maler  Nolten  wendet  Mörike  sich  selbst  direkt  an  den  Leser  und 
preist  diesen  “holden  energischen  Wahnsinn”,  der  den  Künstler  in 
wichtigen  Augenblicken  umfängt.  Das  Phänomen  war  ihm  so  in- 


*  Mörikea  Werke,  Bd.  2,  S.  248. 
»Mörikes  Werke,  Bd.  3,  S.  228  f. 
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teressant,  daß  cr  an  anderer  Stelle  versuchte,  sich  theoretisch  damit 
auseinanderzusetzen/  Das  Erscheinen  von  Geistern  lag  für  ihn  zeit¬ 
lebens  im  Bereich  des  Möglichen.  So  beschrieb  er  z.B.  den  Spuk  im 
Pf arr hause  zu  Cleversulzbach,  und  Werke  wie  Der  Schatz,  DU 
schlimme  Greth  und  der  Königssohn  und  die  Schiffer-  und  Nixen- 
niärchen  sind  ebenfalls  Ausdruck  einer  so  gearteten  Vorstellungskraft. 

Unser  Gedicht  An  einem  Wintermorgen  jedoch  setzt  erst  ein  mit 
Erfahrungen,  die  den  klareren  Spillners  nach  dem  Schlagen  der 
Wachtel  zu  vergleichen  sind.  Wie  dort  die  Wachtel,  so  versetzt  hier 
die  flaumenlcichte  Zeit  der  dunkeln  Frühe  den  Dichter  in  einen 
Zustand  des  Erfülltseins.  Im  Mozart  hat  der  Anblick  des  Pomeranzen¬ 
baums  die  gleiche  Wirkung.  “Mit  unbegreiflicher  Schnelligkeit**,  so 
heißt  es  im  Nohen,  führt  dann  die  Einbildungskraft  dem  Künstler 
eine  Reihe  von  Bildern  zu,  die  im  Wintermorgen  von  den  Tönen  der 
Weihnacht  zu  den  Gesängen  fröhlicher  Jugend  reichen,  im  Nolten 
aus  einer  Vielzahl  malerischer  Konzeptionen  bestehen  und  im  Mozart 
durch  die  Erinnerung  an  ein  bestimmtes  Jugenderlebnis  enger 
begrenzt  werden.  Diese  Fülle  hatte  zwar  im  Künstler  verborgen 
gelegen,  doch  hat  er  das  Gefühl,  sie  würde  ihm  gerade  erst  gegeben, 
ja,  im  Wintermorgen  wird  die  Frage  nach  dem  Geber  dieser  Fülle 
immer  von  neuem  wiederholt.  Es  bedurfte  ganz  offenbar  des  Anlasses 
von  außen,  um  ihm  die  Fülle  des  eigenen  Herzens  “auf  einmal**  zu 
eröffnen. 

Dieses  “auf  einmal**  am  Anfang  des  Wintermorgens  ist  sehr  be¬ 
zeichnend  für  Mörikes  Schaffen,  in  dem  auch  sonst  das  Augenblick¬ 
hafte  der  Intuition  des  öfteren  erwähnt  wird.®  Bei  Spillner  setzte  eben- 

*  ln  seiner  Schrift  Doppelte  Seelentätigkeit  schrieb  er:  “Die  Seele 
strahlt  und  wirkt  von  ihrer  Nacht-  oder  Traumseite  aus  in  das  wahre 
Bewußtsein  herüber,  indem  sie  innerhalb  der  dunkeln  Region  die  An¬ 
schauung  von  Dingen  hat,  die  ihr  sonst  völlig  unbekannt  bleiben.  Ihre 
Vorstellungen  in  der  Tag-  und  Nachtsphäre  wechseln  in  unendlich 
kleinen  gedrängten  Zeitmomenten  mit  äußerster  Schnelligkeit  ab,  so 
daß  die  Stetigkeit  des  wachen  Bewußtseins  nicht  unterbrochen  scheint.** 
Mörikes  Werke,  Bd.  2,  S.483.  Diese  Gedanken  und  ihre  dichterische 
Gestaltung  in  Mörikes  Werk  als  Ausdruck  seines  tiefen  psychologischen 
Verständnisses  sind  Gegenstand  des  Artikels  von  Liselotte  Dieckmann, 
“Mörike’s  Presentation  of  the  Creative  Process,”  JEGP,  LIII  (1954). 

*  ln  meiner  Dissertation  über  Die  Zeit  als  Element  der  poetischen 
Intuition  bei  Eduard  Mörike  (Cincinnati,  1955)  habe  ich  das  Augen¬ 
blickhafte  im  Wortgebrauch  Mörikes  ausführlich  behandelt. 
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falls  sowohl  der  wirre  ZusUnd  “mit  einmal’'  ein  als  auch  der  Umschlag 
durch  den  “plötzlichen"  Schlag  der  Wachtel.  Nirgends  aber  wird  der 
Augenblick  so  hervorgehoben  wie  am  Ende  der  vorletzten  Strophe  des 
Wintermorgens.  Über  die  Deutung  dieser  Zeilen  gehen  die  Meinungen 
weit  auseinander.  Werner  Kohlschmidt  zufolge  ist  Mörike  sich  hier 
der  Vergänglichkeit  des  Augenblicks  so  sehr  bewußt  gewesen,  daß  es 
ihm  nicht  mehr  wie  Goethe  gelang,  ihn  als  einen  erfüllten  Augen¬ 
blick  festzuhalten.*  Adolf  Beck  dagegen  sieht  in  dem  Gedicht,  indem 
er  in  seiner  Interpretation  auch  den  letzten  Vers  heranzieht,  ein 
bewußtes  Bekenntnis  “zum  gnadenhaft  und  schöpferisch  erfüllten 
Augenblick",  “zu  Goethes  Art  der  Daseinsbewältigung”.^  Und  wirklich, 
so  bewußt  sich  der  Dichter  der  Flüchtigkeit  des  Kairos  war,  es  gelang 
ihm  am  Ende  doch  der  Aufschwung  in  den  Flug  des  neuen  Tages,  der 
allerdings  ebenso  als  Geschenk  empfunden  werden  mußte  wie  alle 
anderen  Augenblicke,  in  denen  cs  dem  Dichter  gelang,  die  innere 
Fülle  zu  erschließen  und  ins  Wort  zu  fassen. 

So  überließ  er  es  denn  auch  keineswegs  dem  Zufall,  daß  ihm 
Erlebnisse  wie  die  oben  beschriebenen  zuteilwerden  mochten.  Im 
Grunde  hat  er  sein  ganzes  Leben  als  ein  Warten  auf  solche  Augen¬ 
blicke  der  rechten  Stimmung  eingerichtet.  An  Hermann  Kurz  schrieb 
er  darüber:  “Ein  schönes  Werk  von  innen  heraus  zu  bilden,  es  zu 
sättigen,  mit  unseren  eigensten  Kräften,  dazu  bedarfs  . . .  vor  allem  der 
Ruhe  und  einer  Existenz,  die  uns  erlaubt,  die  Stimmung  abzuwarten."* 
Um  dieser  Ruhe  willen  hatte  er  sich  von  Waiblinger  trennen  wollen, 
und  um  ihretwillen  hatte  er  sich  Maria  Meyer  versagt  und  sich  selbst 
damit  der  Bereicherung  um  die  “weite  Welt”*  und  um  die  Liebe  im 
Sinne  des  letzten  Peregrinagedichtes  beraubt.  Als  Mensch  hätte  er  viel¬ 
leicht  der  “weiten  Welt”  teilhaft  werden  mögen,  als  Dichter  bedurfte 
er  ihrer  nicht  oder  bedurfte  ihrer  doch  nur  soweit  sie  ihm  jene  wenigen 
Erlebnisse  ermöglichte,  die  ihm  die  Erfahrung  der  Liebe,  ihres  Glückes 


•  Werner  Kohlschmidt,  “Wehmut,  Erinnerung,  Sehnsucht  in  Mörikes 
Gedicht",  Wirkendes  Wort,  4,  Heft,  1.  Jahrgang  (1950/51)  S.232  ff. 

^  Adolf  Beck,  “Mörikes  Gedicht  An  einem  Wintermorgen,  vor  Sonnen¬ 
aufgang",  Euphorion,  46.  Bd.  (1952)  S.  388. 

•  Eduard  Mörike,  Briefe,  hrsg.  v.  Friedrich  Seebass  (oJ.)  S.461. 

®Zu  der  Symbolik  von  “Haus”  und  “Welt”  siehe  Adolf  Beck,  “For¬ 
schungsbericht.  Peregrina.  Zur  Berichtigung  und  Ergänzung  des  Buches 
von  Hildegard  Emmel:  Mörikes  Peregrinadichtung  und  ihre  Beziehung 
zum  Noltenroman”,  Euphorien,  47.Bd.  (1953)  S.213. 
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und  ihrer  Vergänglichkeit,  des  Todes,  der  Freundschaft,  der  Schönheit 
und  der  Natur  vermittelten.’*’  Diese  Erlebnisse  zusammen  mit  dem 
Bilderreichtum  aus  Lektüre  und  eigener  Phantasie  machten  den 
Schatz  aus,  den  er  aufsuchte,  wenn  er  zum  “Abgrund  der  Betrachtung” 
stieg,  wie  er  es  in  dem  Gedicht  “Zu  viel”  nannte. 

Tatsächlich  hat  Mörike  stets  wechselnde  Ausdrücke  für  diese  Tiefe 
des  eigenen  Wesens  gebraucht,  aus  deren  Zahl  uns  der  “Abgrund  der 
Betrachtung”  so  genehm  ist,  weil  er  die  Festlegung  auf  Geist  oder 
Seele  vermeidet.  Wenn  Emil  Staiger  die  Entstehung  der  Lyrik  in  die 
Sc‘ele  verlegt  und  das  dramatische  Wesen  als  Gebt  bezeichnet,  wobei 
es  dem  Gebt  Vorbehalten  sei,  ein  größeres  Ganzes  zu  erfassen,  während 
die  Seele  eins  sei  mit  dem  Strom  des  Geschehens,”  so  ist  das  eben  doch 
eine  Schematisierung.  Wir  werden  noch  sehen,  wieweit  der  Lyriker 
Mörike  das  Ganze  von  Veigangenheit  und  Gegenwart,  von  in  ihm 
ruhenden,  vielleicht  sogar  angelesenen  Bildern  und  momentan 
Geschautem  zusammenzusehen  vermochte.  Wir  möchten  bei  seinem 
subtilen  Kunstverstand  annehmen,”  daß  er  solche  Ausdrücke  wie 

’"Er  schrieb  darüber  an  die  Br. aut  Luise:  “Wenige,  aber  starke  Ein¬ 
drücke  von  außen  —  ihre  Verarbeitung  muß  im  ruhigen,  bescheidenen 
Winkel  geschehen;  auf  dem  ruhigen  Hintergrund  wird  sich  ihr  Kolorit 
erhöhen,  und  die  Hauptsache  muß  doch  aus  der  Tiefe  des  eigenen  Wesens 
kommen ;  was  man  von  außen  empfängt,  muß  teils  bloße  Anregung  sein, 
teils  sind  es  einzelne  abgerissene  Charakterlinien,  zerstreute  Züge  usw. 
Wer  bis  in  sein  26.  Jahr  in  mannigfaltige  Berührung  mit  gewöhnlichen 
und  ungewöhnlichen  Menschen  kam  und  so  ziemlich  alle  oberflächlichen 
und  tiefer  liegenden  Richtungen  des  Lebens  kennt,  der  soll  im  Übrigen, 
um  die  Welt  darzustellen,  getrost  aus  dem  Brunnen  eigener  Phantasie 
schöpfen  und  sich  auf  sein  Augenmaß  verlassen,  was  die  Korrektheit 
der  Zeichnung  betrifft.”  Briefe,  S.237. 

Emil  Staiger,  Grundbegriffe  der  Poetik  (1946)  S.  227ff. 

iz  Neben  dem  Zeugnis,  das  Mörikes  W'erke  selbst  davon  ablegen,  ist 
es  Z.B.  auch  interessant  zu  verfolgen,  wie  er  sich  jahrzehntelang  immer 
wieder  an  den  theoretischen  Darlegungen  des  Briefwechsels  zwischen 
Goethe  und  Schiller  ergötzte.  In  der  ersten  Erwähnung  dieser  Briefe 
schrieb  er  am  7.5.1829  an  Mährlen:  “Mein  Kopf  war  aufs  äußerste 
angespannt  —  meine  Gedanken  liefen  gleichsam  auf  Zehenspitzen,  ich 
lag  wie  über  mich  selbst  hinausgerückt  und  fühlte  mich  neben  aller 
Feierlichkeit  doch  unaussprechlich  vergnügt.  Statt  mich  niederzuschlagen, 
hatte  der  Geist  dieser  beiden  Männer  eher  die  andere  Wirkung  auf  mich. 
Gar  manche  Idee  —  das  darf  ich  dir  wohl  gestehen  —  erkannte  ich  als 
mein  selbsterworbenes  Eigentum  wieder,  und  ich  schauderte  oft  vor 
Freuden  über  seiner  Begrüßung.”  Briefe,  S.136. 
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Geist,  Seele  und  Herz  bewußt  verwendete.  Im  Falle  von  SpiUner  tauchen 
jene  wirren  Vorstellunjten  zunächst  im  Gehirn,  im  Kopf  auf;  der 
Schlag  der  Wachtel  aber  berührt  das  Herz.  Dieses  gesundet  und  fühlt 
jene  Frömmigkeit,  der  wir  im  Wintermorgen  als  “Mut  zu  jedem 
frommen  Werke”  begegnen  und  die  doch  wohl  mit  der  alten  Beimi¬ 
schung  von  Tüchtigkeit  zu  verstehen  ist.**  Schließlich  verwendet 
Spillner  selbst  das  Wort  Einbildung.  Im  Wintermorgen  sind  zunächst 
Geist  und  Seele  betroffen,  das  Herz  aber  ist  es,  das  die  Fülle  der  Bilder 
beherbergt  und  so  Seele  und  Geist  beschenken  und  beschwingen,  aber 
auch  hemmen  kann,  denn  unter  den  Bildern  sind  auch  solche  von 
vergangenem  und  werdendem  Glück.  Im  Mozart  entsteht  das  Kunst¬ 
werk,  indem  Erinnertes  wieder  auftaucht,  angeregt  durch  einen  mo¬ 
mentanen  Eindruck.  Im  Wintermorgen  verursacht  die  Einbeziehung 
des  Vergangenen  und  Werdenden  das  Herausfallen  aus  dem  Kairos, 
aus  dem  erfüllten  Augenblick.  Dieser  Rückfall  war  allerdings  nicht 
unvorbereitet,  hatte  der  Dichter  doch  noch  am  Ende  des  vorigen 
Verses  das  Widerspiel  von  friedenseligem  Gedränge  und  trauriger 
Umgebung  erwähnt.  Da  sich  der  Dichter  also  augenscheinlich  des 
vorhergehenden  Zustands  stets  hoch  bewußt  war,  wird  er  damit 
eigentlich  in  das  Ganze  des  Gedichts  doch  mit  einbezogen,  obwohl  die 
Zeilen:  “Hinweg,  mein  Geist!  . . auf  ein  bloßes  Beiseitelassen  deuten. 
Diese  Verknüpfung  von  Vei^ngenheit,  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft,  wie 
wir  sie  hier  und  im  Mozart  finden  —  die  Novelle  als  Ganzes  ist  ja  die 
Zusammenfassung  des  Mozartschen  Lebens  in  einen  Höhepunkt,  der 
durch  die  eingeflochtenen  Episoden  den  Rundblick  auch  auf  Ver¬ 
gangenheit  und  Zukunft  erlaubt  —  ist  Mörike  besonders  eindrucksvoll 
in  den  Peregrinagedichten  gelungen. 

In  einem  Forschungsbericht  über  die  vermutliche  Entstehungs¬ 
geschichte  des  Zyklus  Peregrina  hat  Adolf  Beck  eine  Beschreibung  der 
Mörikeschen  Gestaltungsweise  gegeben,  die  wir  hier,  kurz  zusammenge¬ 
faßt,  neben  die  Zitate  aus  des  Dichters  Werken  stellen  möchten.** 
Demnach  webt  die  Datierung  der  Hartlaubschen  Handschrift  des 
dritten  Gedichts  mit  dem  6.  Juli  1824  darauf  hin,  daß  dieses  Gedicht 
augenblicklicher  Ausdruck  des  Erlebens  ist  zu  dem  Zeitpunkt  nämlich, 
da  Maria  Meyer  Mörike  wiederzusehen  verlangte  und  ihn  so  in  die 

Siehe  dazu:  Adolf  Beck,  “Mörikes  Gedicht  ‘An  einem  Winter- 
niorgen'  .  .  S.383. 

Adolf  Beck,  “Peregrina”,  S.194  ff. 
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größte  Erregung  stürzte.  In  diesem  Zustand  großer  innerer  Not  fand 
der  Dichter  die  Kraft,  das  Erleben  zu  gestalten,  es  gestaltend  zu  ver¬ 
wandeln.  Denn  in  Wirklichkeit  trat  das  Mädchen  nicht  persönlich  vor 
ihn  hin.  Die  später  ausgelassene  Traumvision*^  ist  ganz  und  gar 
dichterische  Form.  Der  Gebrauch  des  Präteritums  sollte  einen  gewissen 
Abstand  von  dem  Geschehen  erzeugen,  doch  konnte  er  ihn  in  der 
Urfassung  nicht  durchhalten;  im  Schlußvers  brach  das  Präsens  durch. 
Erst  während  einer  späteren  Umformung  führte  er  auch  hier  das 
Präteritum  ein.  Dann  wurden  auch  erstmalig  die  Worte:  “Schaudernd 
entdeckt  ich  verjährten  Betrug”  und  “doch  grausam”  hinzugefügt,  die 
nach  Becks  Meinung  auf  ein  Selbstgericht  deuten.  So  trifft  es  nur  für 
die  spätere  Fassung  zu,  daß  Mörike  das  Geschehen  aus  der  Erinnerung 
gestaltet  habe.  Die  Hartlaubsche  Fas.sung  des  dritten  Gedichts  und 
nach  Becks  Auffassung  auch  das  zweite  Gedicht  in  seiner  ursprüng¬ 
lichen  Form  sind  Gestaltung  von  Gegenwärtigem,  wobei  allerdings 
Justinus  Kerners  Reiseschatten  Einfluß  auf  die  Charakterisierung  des 
Mädchens  als  eines  mit  magnetischen  Kräften  ausgestatteten  Wesens 
gehabt  haben  soll.  Anlaß  zur  Überarbeitung  gab  das  spätere 
Liebeserlcben  mit  dem  Mädchen  in  Scheer.  Dieses  meint  Beck  in  dem 
Mädchen  mit  den  treuen  braunen  Augen  der  ersten  Strophe  des  ersten 
Gedichts  zu  erkennen,  das  auch  den  stärkeren  sinnlichen  Einschlt^ 
mit  den  Gedichten,  die  1828  aus  diesem  neuen  Erleben  entstanden,  so 
z.B.  Liebesvorzeichen  und  Nimmersatte  Liebe,  gemein  habe.  Der 
Traum  der  später  ausgelassenen  zweiten  Strophe  jedoch  sei  kein  echter 
Traum,  sondern  die  Erinnerung  an  das  Erleben  mit  Maria  Meyer.  So 
stehen  also  Gegenwart  und  Vergangenheit  dicht  nebeneinander.  Jene 
hat  diese  wieder  wachgerufen  und  eine  erneute  innere  Auseinanderset¬ 
zung  mit  dem  früheren  Geschehen  verursacht.  Mörike  erkannte  sein 
eigenes  Versagen,  veränderte  aus  dieser  Einsicht  die  früheren 
Gedichte  und  schuf  schließlich  das  letzte  Gedicht,  in  dem  sein  Ver¬ 
sagen  und  das  so  verursachte  Ausgeschaltetwerden  aus  dem  Bereich 
der  Liebe  höchste  sinnbildhafte  Gestaltung  fanden.  Dem  Beobachter 
bietet  sich  hier  dasselbe  Bild  wie  in  den  früheren  Beschreibungen:  Zwar 
ist  der  Anlaß,  nämlich  das  Erleben  der  Liebe,  ihrer  Vergänglichkeit 
und  des  eigenen  Versagens,  tiefer  und  die  Erregung  aufwühlender  als 


Der  Leser  findet  die  später  ausgelassenen  Teile  der  Gedichte  sowohl 
in  dem  Forschungsbericht  Becks  s.o.  als  auch  in  der  Mayncschen  Aus¬ 
gabe  Bd.  1,  S.  466ff. 
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die  SpUlners  oder  Mozarts,  doch  bedeuten  sie  für  Mörikes  Dichtung 
dasselbe  wie  die  Genesung  am  Wintermorgen:  Der  Schatz  der  in  ihm 
liegenden  Bilder  tut  sich  auf,  das  momentane  Geschehen  wird  nicht  in 
seiner  eigenen  Bildhaftigkeit  wiedergegeben,  sondern  der  schöpferische 
Augenblick  läßt  den  Dichter  Bilder  finden,  die  zum  Teil  in  ihrem 
S)mbolgehalt  ganz  seine  eigenen  sind  —  so  wie  das  Widerspiel  von 
“Haus”  und  “Welt”  —  oder  aus  anderen  Quellen  herrühren  mögen  — 
etwa  aus  den  Reiseschatten  —  sich  aber  auf  jeden  Fall  an  etlichen 
Stellen  weit  von  dem  in  der  Wirklichkeit  Vorgegangenen  entfernen. 
Hatte  die  Muse  unseren  Dichter  hier  “mit  einem  holden  Wahnsinn 
umwickelt  und  ihm  die  Wirklichkeit  so  lang  mit  einer  Zaubertapetc 
bedeckt,  bis  der  erste  gefährliche  Augenblick  vorüber”  war?“  Wir 
wissen  es  nicht,  wie  weit  Mörike  in  der  Gestaltung  ftersönlich  Hilfe 
fand.  Abgetan  war  die  Not  dadurch  nicht;  das  beweist  das  Wieder¬ 
auftauchen  des  alten  Erlebens  nach  mehreren  Jahren;  das  können  wir 
auch  der  Tatsache  entnehmen,  daß  er  nach  der  Absage  an  Maria  in 
der  Heimat  Zuflucht  und  Besinnung  suchen  mußte. 

Leicht  lassen  sich  nun  unseren  Beispielen  noch  einige  hinzufügen, 
die  ebenfalls  jene  Folge  aufweisen  von  äußerem  Anlaß,  der  plötzlich 
des  Dichters  Einbildung  anregt,  über  das  Auf  tauchen  von  Bildern,  die 
bis  dahin  im  “Abgrund  der  Betrachtung”  verborgen  gewesen  waren, 
zur  Gestaltwerdung  im  Gedicht.  Einem  Brief  an  Moritz  von  Schwind 
zufolge“  entstand  das  Gedicht  Schön  Rohtraut,  nachdem  Mörike 
zufällig  in  einem  Wörterbuch  den  ihm  bis  dahin  unbekannten  Frau¬ 
ennamen  gefunden  habe.  Auch  das  Gedicht  Wir  Schwestern  zwei,  wir 
schönen  hat  er  gleichsam  aus  dem  Stegreif  geschaffen.“  Allerdings 
läßt  sich  innerhalb  des  von  uns  beschriebenen  Schaffensprozesses  im 
Laufe  der  Zeit  eine  Veränderung  beobachten:  Das  Ding,  das  dem 
Dichter  in  die  Augen  fällt,  wie  Mozart  der  Pomeranzenbaum,  ist  nicht 
mehr  nur  das  Objekt,  das  eine  Folge  von  Erinnerungen  und  inneren 
Bildern  auslöst,  die  mit  ihm  nur  lose  verknüpft  sind;  es  wird  zum 
Hauptgegenstand  des  Gedichts,  der  in  seiner  eigenen  Wirklichkeit 
beschrieben  wird,  so  z.B.  in  den  Gedichten  Die  schöne  Buche  oder  Auf 
eine  Lampe. 

University  of  Minnesota 

Siehe  das  Ende  unseres  Noltenzitats  oben. 

Briefe,  S.831. 

Briefweehael  zwischen  Eduard  Mörike  und  Friedrich  Theodor 
Viecher,  hrsg.  v.  Robert  Vischer  (München,  1926)  S.143. 


THE  MOTIF  OF  PLAY  IN  GOTTFRIED  KELLER’S  NOVELLEN 
Waltiler  Hahn 


Keller’s  tales  are  so  fascinating  and  captivating  partly  because  of 
the  case  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  written.  This  case  mani¬ 
fests  itself  not  only  in  the  overall  composition  of  Keller’s  stories  and 
in  the  way  he  depicts  his  characters,  but  above  all  in  certain  episodes 
and  events  which  arc  basically  playful  and  humorous.  Keller  has  often 
been  praised  for  his  humor  and  witty  irony,  and  his  well-known  di¬ 
minutives  arc  an  external  expression  of  this  fundamental  characteristic. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  playful  situations 
in  Keller’s  writings'  in  order  to  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  his 
manner  of  composition,  of  his  artistic  technique. 

The  case  of  Keller’s  style  can  be  seen  clearly  in  his  story  Der  Land¬ 
vogt  von  Greifensee  which,  in  Keller’s  own  words,  he  conceived  as  a 
“Hauptspaß.”  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Adolf  E.\ner,  Keller  wrote: 
“Der  Landvogt,  ein  origineller  Züricher,  .  .  .  ladet  auf  einen  Sonntag, 
um  sich  einen  Hauptspaß  zu  machen,  .  .  .  sechs  oder  sieben  hübsche 
Weibsbilder  ein.*  However,  the  final  version  is  more  than  mere  fun. 
By  a  series  of  carefully  placed  hints  and  allusions,  either  open  or 
hidden,  Keller  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  fundamental  concept  of  his 
story.  The  whole  tale — the  frame  as  well  as  the  different  love  affairs 
which  Salomon  Landolt  tells  his  housekeeper  in  a  very  pleasant  and 
amusing  way — is,  so  it  seems,  '^heer  playfulness  per  se.  That  is  evident 
at  the  end  when  the  Landvogt  apologizes  for  the  “frevle  Spiel”  he  has 
permitted  himself  with  his  former  sweethearts  (IX,  276).  The  reason 
for  planning  the  reunion  of  the  women  the  Landvogt  once  loved  is 
very  natural.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  the  unexpected  meeting 
with  one  of  his  former  sweethearts,  which  makes  the  Landvogt  recall 
his  former  love  affairs  and  also  plan  a  reunion.  In  deep  amusement 
the  Landvogt  rubs  his  hands  in  anticipation  of  this  event  (IX,  184f.), 
and  as  we  read  this  we  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  whicli  Keller 

'  G.  Keller,  Sämtliche  Werke,  eds.  Jonas  Frankel  &.  Carl  Helbling 
(Erlenbach-Zürich  &.  München,  1926  ff.;  Bern,  1942-1948),  22  vis.  Un¬ 
less  otherwise  indicated,  all  references  pertain  to  this  edition  and  ap¬ 
pear  with  volume  and  page  number  within  the  text. 

*  E.  Ermatinger,  Gottfried  Kellers  Leben,  Briefe  und  Tagebücher 
(Stuttgart  und  Berlin,  1920-25),  v.  III,  p.  155  f.,  letter  of  Augpist  27, 
1875. 
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took  in  creating  and  developing  this  playful  and  comical  tale.  Keller 
b,  as  it  were,  a  little  god  who  keeps  himself  aloof  from  the  events  he 
is  going  to  direct  and  yet  puts  his  whole  heart  into  them  at  the  same 
time.  Thus  he  manages  to  preserve  a  higher  standpoint  from  which 
he  amusedly  looks  dou-n  upon  his  own  creatures.  In  other  words, 
Keller  stands  above  the  subject  matter,  and  that  enables  him  to  make 
full  use  of  his  artistic  powers.  He  neither  moralizes  nor  endeavors  to 
persuade  his  reader,  but  merely  presents  him  with  the  facts  of  the 
story.  The  ease  of  Keller’s  technique  of  composition  and  of  his  style 
b  due  in  large  part  to  his  characteristic  objectivity. 

By  inserting  again  and  again  playful  or  humorous  situations  Keller 
does  not  allow  the  reader  to  forget  the  original  idea  of  a  “Hauptspaß.” 
When  Salomon  Landolt  joins  Bodmer’s  entourage  he  leads  the  men’s 
group  in  such  a  way  that  they  repeatedly  meet  a  procession  of  girls 
among  whom  there  is  also  Figura  Leu,  his  sweetheart  (IX,  195f.). 
Another  scene  which  is  characteristic  of  the  gaiety  dominating  the 
Novelle  occurs  during  the  summer  festival  held  on  Solomon  Geßner’s 
country  estate.  Without  Landolt’s  noticing  it  Figura  Leu  pins  a  mirror 
to  his  back  and  then  dances  behind  him  performing  pantomimes  and 
at  the  same  time  looking  at  herself  in  the  mirroi*  (IX,  204).  These  and 
other  situations  which  give  the  story  its  fundamental  mood  simul¬ 
taneously  characterize  the  figures  and  thereby  have  a  deeper,  a 
S}’mbolical  meaning,  too.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  may  speak  of 
a  motif  in  which  there  is  harmony  of  concreteness  and  symbolism.*  By 
presenting  again  and  again  playful  events,  also  by  using  the  expression 
“Spiel”  and  related  terms,  Keller  is  able  to  give  his  story  its  peculiar 
character.  This  element  of  playfulness  is  revealed  in  Landolt’s  series 
of  love  affairs,  for  while  considering  marriage,  he  is  really  never  serious 
about  it  and  merely  plays  with  the  idea.^ 

•  For  this  definition  we  are  indebted  to  Wolfgang  Kayser  who  deals 
extensively  with  the  poetic  motif  in  his  book  Das  sprachliche  Kunstwerk 
(Bern,  1948),  p.  61  ff. 

*  The  Landvogt  story  is  certainly  to  a  large  extent  a  reflection  of 
Keller’s  own  experience  with  the  fair  sex.  Yet  the  personal  involvement 
does  not  prevent  Keller  from  playing  with  the  theme  of  this  story,  from 
evaluating  objectively  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  Landolt  himself 
and  the  latter’s  sweethearts.  If  Keller  really  wrote  this  story  to  ration¬ 
alize  his  inability  to  get  married — as  is  generally  assumed — then  it  is 
only  the  more  admirable  how  well  he  was  able  to  conceal  it.  By  creat¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  the  Landvogt  story  was  written  with  a  light 
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This  point  is  rather  significant,  because  an  essential  and  immanent 
factor  of  play  is  its  “as-iT’  nature.  Playing  is  a  situation  of  make- 
believe  which  temporarily  replaces  actual  reality.*  This  characteristic 
of  play  is  nowhere  impaired  in  the  Landvogt  story  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  delightful  presentation  of  a  game  conceived  and  carried  out  by 
Landolt — or,  shall  we  say,  by  Keller.  Tlie  keynote  of  this  Novelle  is  a 
genuine  cheerfulness  which  is,  however,  not  without  earnestness. 
Keller’s  objective  aloofness  permits  his  creative  ability  to  move  in 
complete  freedom  (geistige  Freiheit),  and  that  enables  him  to  create 
this  basic  impression  of  cheerfulness. 

The  same  mood  combined  with  earnestness  prevails  in  the  Sinnge¬ 
dicht  which  is  an  amusing  intellectual  and  emotional  contest  between 
Reinhard  and  Lucie.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  contest  b 
merely  a  variation  of  playing.  Reinhard,  glancing  through  Lessing’s 
edition  of  Logau’s  epigrams,  hits  upon  the  epigram  which  starts  the 
sequence  of  events  in  this  cycle  of  stories: 

Wie  willst  du  weiße  Lilien  zu  roten  Rosen  machen? 

Küß  eine  weiße  Galathee:  sie  wird  errötend  lachen. 

The  little  poem  strikes  Reinhard  as  being  a  very  funny  idea,  and 
he  decides  to  test  its  truth  (XI,  6).  Reinhard’s  first  attempts  must 
necessarily  fail,  since  he  has  not  yet  become  aware  of  what  the  epigram 
actually  implies.  He  b  merely  having  fun  with  the  custom  collector’s 
daughter  (XI,  9f.),  the  parson’s  daughter  (XI,  13f.)  and  the  “stupid 
maiden’’  (XI,  18f.).  Consequently,  the  mood  in  this  part  of  the 
Sinngedicht  is  playful  and  carefree.  In  hb  manner  of  presenting  the 
first  three  chapters  of  the  plot  Keller  again  reveals  his  own  creative 
joy  and  superior  mastery.  Actually  Keller  aims  to  present  to  hb  reader 
a  very  serious  problem  that  b  very  dear  to  him.  This  b  manifest  in 

hand,  Keller  shows  his  ability  to  objectify  his  own  experience  into  a 
piece  of  art,  and  he  does  it  in  a  nice  and  pleasant,  and  even  playful, 
manner.  It  is  his  peculiar  way  of  presenting  events  and  characters 
which  gives  the  reader  the  impression  of  ease,  of  “heiteren  Darüber- 
stehens,”  on  Keller’s  side. 

®  It  is  especially  in  the  disguise  scene  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Novelle 
that  Keller  discloses  the  “as-if”  nature  of  playing.  A  page  appears  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  girl — an  old  motif,  particularly  in  the  buffo  opera — and  the 
Landvogt  has  his  former  sweethearts  decide  whether  he  should  marry 
his  old  housekeeper  or  this  young  “girl.”  Furthermore,  the  temporary 
and  limited  validity  of  playing  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  the  story  the  page  reappears  as  his  true  self. 
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the  earnest  undertone  beneath  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  surface  of 
the  introductory  parts.  However,  in  order  to  make  his  story  more 
attractive,  to  give  it  a  more  objective  quality,  he  creates  the  impression 
of  personal  detachment  and  therefore  is  able  to  look  at  and  evaluate 
all  the  aspects  of  the  problem  in  question.  Thus  Keller  toys  with  and 
turns  around  his  theme  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  presented. 

The  gallant  epigram  constitutes  a  challenge  to  Reinhard,  and  one 
is  tempted  here  to  interpret  his  experiments  as  a  sort  of  game.  Yet  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  plot  the  interpretation  of  the  epigram  changes 
from  a  carefree  attitude  to  one  of  personal  obligation.  Reinhard  ulti¬ 
mately  knows  no  higher  goal  than  to  find  the  p>erson  in  whom  the 
condition  of  simultaneous  laughing  and  blushing  is  fulfilled.  The 
epigram  which  was  at  first  only  interpreted  in  a  playful  and  carefree 
manner  is  given  a  much  deeper  meaning,  for  blushing  and  laughing 
are,  in  the  final  analysis,  merely  symbols  for  genuine  modesty  and 
inner  freedom. 

The  Sinngedicht  may  superficially  create  an  impression  of  playful 
amusement.  However,  it  essentially  deals  with  the  problems  of  har¬ 
monious  personality  and  marriage.  The  perfect  balance  of  playful 
elements  and  earnestness  gives  the  Sinngedicht  its  power  of  attraction. 

The  frame  story,  as  well  as  the  inserted  ones,  is  intermingled  with 
playful  and  sometimes  even  comical  and  grotesque  events.*  Reinhard 
and  Lucie  joyfully  enter  their  contest.  Both,  as  it  were,  test  each  other, 
and  by  their  complete  and  unreserved  participation  in  this  intellectual 
and  emotional  duel  they  disclose  their  true  characters.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Keller’s  own  personality  as  an  artist  and  human  being 
is  revealed.  In  spite  of  his  personal  interest  in  the  problem  he  creates 
the  illusion  of  being  aloof  and  detached  (heiteres  Darüberstehen  and 
geistige  Freiheit).  Creating  an  illusion,  a  world  of  make-believe,  is, 
however,  an  essential  quality  of  playing. 

There  is  hardly  any  Novelle  in  Keller’s  writings  that  does  not  show 
some  playful  situations,  and  Keller  skillfully  employs  a  variety  of  them. 
The  conversion  of  prostitutes  is  a  kind  of  sport  for  the  monk  Vitalis 


*  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  grotesque  in  Keller’s  writings, 
see  Lee  B.  Jennings,  “Gottfried  Keller  and  the  Grotesque,”  Monatahefte 
L  (1958),  pp.  9-20;  cf.  also  Wolfgang  Kayser’s  recently  published  work 
Daa  Groteske:  Seine  Gestaltung  in  Malerei  und  Dichtung  (Oldenburg, 
1967). 
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(X,  248ff.),  a  contest  which  finally  results  in  Vitalis’  getting  caught 
in  the  web  of  marriage.  By  pretending  to  be  a  prostitute — an  act  of 
playing — Jole  gives  again  evidence  of  the  temporary,  assumed  reality 
which  is  so  essential  for  true  playfulness.  Pankraz’  sulking  is  only  a  self- 
conscious  game  revealing  his  extreme  egotism.  In  Dietegen  Küngolt 
feels  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  dominate  all  the  young  men  around 
her,  and  she  wants  to  do  that  just  for  the  fun  of  it  (VIII,  252).  Züs 
Bünzlin  plays  a  well-calculated  game  with  the  three  combmakers, 
which  Keller  compares  with  the  skill  of  a  virtuoso  who  knows  how  to 
play  several  instruments  at  the  same  time  (VII,  308f.).  In  some  in¬ 
stances  Keller  himself  develops  a  playful  mood  when  describing  such 
situations  and  is  simply  carried  away  by  this  impulse.  This  usually 
happens  when  Keller  wants  to  ridicule  ideas  and  attitudes  that  he 
actually  detested.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Keller  thoroughly  enjojed 
depicting  such  scenes,  although  they  occasionally  contain  grim  and 
sarcastic  elements.  All  this  can  best  be  seen  in  events  such  as  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  cruel,  ridiculous  and  grotesque  procession  in  which 
the  brothers  of  the  “poor  baroness’*  are  forced  to  p>articipate  (XI, 
190ff.).  The  same  mood  on  Keller’s  part  is  evident  in  the  comb- 
makers’  race  (VII,  314ff.).  The  combmakers  are  ne\’er  playing;  they 
premeditate  and  calculate  the  smallest  details  of  their  lives  The  comb¬ 
makers  never  feel  unrestrained,  never  let  themselves  go.  For  Keller, 
however,  playing  is  a  part  of  human  life,  and  consequently  he  con¬ 
demns  such  humorless,  unplayful  individuals  like  the  combmakers.  The 
real  players  in  this  particular  incident  are  rather  the  Seldwylians  and 
Keller  himself  who  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  have  some  fun  and 
to  ridicule  the  participants. 

The  structural  function  of  the  motif  of  play  is  very  evident  when 
Keller  employs  it  at  the  focal  or  turning  point  of  a  story  as  he  does  in 
Kleider  machen  Leute.  In  this  tale  events  slowly  but  definitely  move 
toward  a  climax  which  is  depicted  by  Keller  in  the  form  of  a  play. 
The  Seldwylians,  having  mysteriously  shown  up  at  the  inn  where 
Wenzel’s  and  Nettchen’s  engagement  is  to  be  celebrated,  offer  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  people  of  Goldach.  And  now  the  play  unfolds  in  two  acts 
under  the  headings  “Leute  machen  Kleider”  and  “Kleider  machen 
Leute”  (VIII,  43ff.).  At  first  the  actors  from  Seldwyla  strictly  ad¬ 
here  to  the  essential  nature  of  a  play.  They  create  a  world  of  make- 
believe  for  the  Goldach  people;  the  reader  of  the  story,  to  be  sure,  is 
aware  of  the  transparent  character  of  this  performance.  This  fact. 
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however,  makes  the  whole  incident  all  the  more  delightful.  Although 
the  Seldwylians  know  quite  well  that  they  are  only  performing  what 
has  actually  happened,  they  put  their  whole  hearts  into  the  per¬ 
formance  and  thereby  reveal  their  true  natures  in  complete  and  un¬ 
inhibited  inner  freedom.  By  creating  a  world  of  make-believe  they 
simultaneously  expose  the  tailor  who  has  similarly  led  an  assumed 
existence  as  a  count.  The  complete  turn  in  the  plot  is  brought  about 
within  the  play  itself.  The  temporary  irreality  which  is  so  essential  to 
a  play  is  replaced  by  actual  reality.  The  last  actor,  Wenzel’s  last  em¬ 
ployer,  stops  in  front  of  the  engined  couple,  shakes  Wenzel’s  hand 
and  thereby  exposes  the  latter  completely.  I'his  change  of  events  is 
described  so  vividly  and  convincingly  that  at  the  end  of  the  play  not 
one  of  the  Goldach  people  doubts  the  truth  of  what  they  have  just 
witnessed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  here  the  motif  of  play  is  again  an 
appropriate  means  for  Keller  to  reveal  a  person’s  true  character.  From 
now  on  the  tailor  only  appears  as  his  true  self. 

The  motif  of  play,  when  used  at  the  turning  point,  has  retrospective 
and  anticipatory  qualities.  It  puts  in  nuce  what  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  before  in  a  more  elaborate  manner — in  this. case,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  appearance  and  reality  (Schein  und  Sein) — and  it  foreshadows 
the  path  of  the  remaining  events.  It  is  this  structural  feature  which 
gives  the  motif  its  paramount  significance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  story. 

Keller  attempts  to  obtain  the  same  results  in  his  last  work  Martin 
Salander  (XII,  244f.).  Yet  here  he  faik  miserably.  The  reason  simply 
is  that  in  this  novel  Keller  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  himself  aloof  from 
the  subject  matter.  His  personal  involvement  is  too  evident.  He  merely 
repeats  in  almost  the  same  words  what  he  already  told  before.  Keller 
no  longer  writes  as  his  poetic  intuition  inspires  him,  but  rather  as  his 
cool  determining  and  moralizing  reflection  dictates.  However,  a  piece 
of  art  is  the  result  of  detached  objectivity  (geistige  Freiheit).  The 
motif,  which  in  general  is  distinguished  by  a  perfect  balance  of  con¬ 
crete  and  symbolical  elements,  is  thereby  devaluated  to  a  simple  meta¬ 
phor  or  allegory  which  does  not  enkindle  the  reader’s  imagination. 

Another  variation  of  Keller’s  usage  of  the  play  motif  is  dancing 
which  is,  like  playing,  a  form  of  self-expression.^  In  this  instance 

^  Dance  as  an  art  form  is,  of  course,  rather  strictly  bound.  But  this 
is  irrelevant  here,  since  Keller  does  not  describe  the  performance  of 
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Keller  especially  shows  deep  insight  into  human  psychology.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  Keller  manages  to  convey  a  person's  true 
and  original  character  to  his  reader  by  means  of  the  motif  of  play. 
In  other  words,  when  playing,  a  person  can  be  unrestricted  and  unin¬ 
hibited;  he  moves  and  acts  in  complete  inner  freedom  and  therefore 
reveals  his  genuine  character  traits.  Dancing,  then,  is  another  situation 
which  allows  Keller  to  prove  this  point.  It  is,  however,  significant  to 
note  that  he  is  also  aware  of  the  possibility  that  dancing — and  every 
other  play — may  result  in  the  revelation  of  something  quite  opposite 
from  inner  freedom.  There  are  several  instances  in  Keller’s  stories 
which  show  people  so  obsessed  by  the  desire  to  dance,  to  express  and 
enjoy  themselves  that  they  are  no  longer  masters  of  the  situation  but 
rather  are  dominated  by  it.*  As  soon  as  this  stage  is  reached,  playing 
loses  its  carefree  character;  it  becomes  a  passion  which  holds  the  con¬ 
cerned  person  in  its  grip  and  possesses  him.  Play  as  an  obsession  lacks 
the  quality  of  inner  freedom  and  reveals  a  person's  characteristics 
which  normally  exist  in  him  only  in  a  latent  form.  Yet  here,  too,  obses¬ 
sion  at  least  partly  brings  a  p>erson’s  true  character  to  the  surface. 

The  last  pleasure  Sali  and  Vrenchen  fully  enjoy  before  meeting 
their  tragic  end  is  the  dance  in  the  “Paradiesgärtlein”  (VII,  172ff.). 
Once  more  they  show  what  they  are  really  like.  Also  the  group  of  out¬ 
casts  is  characterized  by  the  way  they  dance.  They  swing  around  in 
a  dreamlike  fashion  and  seem  to  be  in  all  the  comers  of  the  room  at  the 
same  time,  thereby  indicating  that  they  have  no  home  in  which  to  settle 
down.  Musa  is  so  uninhibited  that  instead  of  praying  she  dances  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Virgin  (X,  287).  On  the  other  hand,  Hans 
Schafürli’s  obsessive  passion  for  Kiingolt  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 


skilled  and  trained  dancers,  but  rather  has  his  fibres  dance  in  a 
manner  that  exhibits  their  wish  to  enjoy  and  express  themselves. 

*  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  state  of  obsession,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  evaluation  of  Keller’s  works  and  of  his  personality 
as  an  artist.  Not  one  of  Keller’s  figures  is  able  to  attain  happiness 
while  under  the  domination  of  any  obsession.  John  Kabys,  “der  Schmied 
seines  Glückes,’’  does  not  become  happy  until  he  has  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced  the  presumptuous  idea  of  being  someone  better  than  he  actual¬ 
ly  is.  Hans  Schafürli,  Vicki  Störteler,  Buz  Falätscher,  Manz  and  Marti 
— to  name  just  a  few  examples — are  figures  who  cannot  free  themselves 
from  their  obsession  and  are  therefore  condemned  by  Keller.  Thus,  the 
motif  of  play — in  its  broadest  meaning — perfectly  ties  in  with  Keller’s 
favorite  themes  of  truthfulness  and  happiness. 
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his  grotesque  dance  with  her,  which  looks  like  something  drawn  from 
a  fairy  tale  (VIII,  268).  Here  the  motif  not  only  serves  the  purpose 
of  characterizing  people  profyerly,  but  also  that  of  giving  the  situation 
an  appropriate  atmosphere.  Keller  knows  how  to  describe  such  scenes 
vividly  and  convincingly. 

The  motif  of  play,  then,  is  a  very  important  building  stone  in 
Keller’s  stories.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  his  writings.  We  cannot 
imagine  them  without  the  idea  of  play  or  without  a  playful  poet  who 
is  able  to  raise  himself  into  a  playful  mood  even  when  personal  in¬ 
terest  is  present.*  This  playfulness  on  Keller’s  side  does  not  exclude  the 
presence  of  problems  and  ideas  vitally  important  to  him.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  he  preferred  to  present  these  problems  and  ideas  in  an 
amusing  and  pleasant  manner.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  achieves  ob¬ 
jective  art.  For  this  reason  it  is  justified  to  say  that  this  motif,  because 
of  its  manifold  symbolic  implications,  is  one  of  Keller’s  most  important 
artistic  tools.  Furthermore,  this  motif  can  hardly  be  underestimated  in 
its  value  in  interpreting  the  thnne  of  truthfulness  in  Keller’s  works, 
because  his  figures  very  frequently  exhibit  their  true  and  original  na¬ 
tures  only  when  they  are  playing.  Finally,  Keller  reveals  his  own  nature 
by  employing  so  widely  the  motif  of  play.  His  humor  and  friendly, 
witty  irony  are  integral  elements  of  his  total  artistic  personality. 

Purdue  University 


*A  more  detailed  presentation  of  this  aspect  can  be  found  in  my 
unpubl.  diss.  “Themen  und  Motive  in  Gottfried  Kellers  Prosawerken’’ 
(Texas,  1956),  pp.  103-141. 


AN  EVALUATION  OF  GERMAN  HONORS  PROJECTS  AT 
BROOKLYN  COLLEGE:  THEIR  OPERATION  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS  IN  REQUIRED  COURSES 

Gisela  Stein 

1.  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Since  the  fall  of  1958  superior  students  enrolled  in  any  course  at 
Brooklyn  College  were  permitted  to  work  on  Honors  Projects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  regular  work.  These  projects  were  to  consist  of 
significant  independent  studies  in  addition  to  class  assignments.  Any 
student  who  satisfactorily  completed  his  independent  study  and  who 
passed  the  course  with  the  grade  of  “A”  or  “B”  received  Honors 
credit.  This  feature  of  the  Honors  Program  was  designed  to  spur  inde¬ 
pendent  w’ork  in  non-Honors  courses,  particularly  freshmen  and 
sophomore  courses,  and  to  aid  in  the  early  identification  of  outstand¬ 
ing  students. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  idea  of  projects  met  with  enthusiastic 
response  in  elementary  German  classes.  Students  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  their  language  skills  in  independent  study  that  was  related 
to  the  reading  in  the  course  and,  in  many  instances,  to  their  major. 
Thus  in  a  course  devoted  to  twentieth  century  authors,  students  would 
read  an  additional  work  by  Hesse  or  Thomas  Mann,  or  explore  a 
modern  German  treatise  on  biology,  chemistry  or  physics.  In  this 
manner  superior  students  who  /night  not  be  sufficiently  challenged  by 
class  assignments  were  encouraged  to  work  to  full  capacity.  Depending 
on  the  course  level  and  the  subject  matter,  the  projects  resulted  in 
the  analysis  of  creative  works  (summarization,  interpretation  of  poetry, 
drama,  novels),  the  comparison  of  historical  perspective  in  German 
and  American  scholarship,  the  e\'aluation  of  German  economic 
theories,  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  German  music  history  and 
the  translation  of  a  variety  of  scientific  texts.  The  length  of  the  papers 
prepared  by  the  students  ranged  from  ten  to  fifty  ]>ages. 

A  representative  list  of  works  used  for  independent  study  in  the 
first  four  semesters  of  language  work  (German  1  through  4)  included: 
In  literature:  Goethe  -  Egmont  (German  3) ;  Hauptmann  -  Einsame 
Menschen  (German  4),  Bahnwärter  Thiel  (German  3);  Thomas 
Mann  -  Unordnung  und  frühes  Leid,  Der  kleitu  Herr  Friedemann 
(both  in  German  3) ;  Rilke  -  Geschichten  vom  lieben  Gott  (German 
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3) ;  Schniuler  •  Der  Ehrentag,  Blumen  (both  in  German  3)  and 
Leutnant  Custl  (German  2) ;  Hesse  •  selected  prose  (German  3) ;  Bin¬ 
ding  -  Die  Perle  (German  2),  Frank  •  Die  Unbekannte  (German  2) ; 
Hesse  -  selected  poems  (German  1).  In  other  fields  some  of  the  books 
selected  were:  In  mathematics  •  the  elementary  text  by  Felix  Klein 
(German  2  and  3) ;  in  science  •  the  Lehrbuch  by  H.  Ebert  (German  2) 
and  the  Grundriß  der  Astrophysik  by  Kasimir  Graff  (German  3) ;  in 
history  -  selections  from  the  Weltgeschichte  by  Leopold  von  Ranke 
(German  2),  the  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  by  Veit  Valentin  (German 
3)  and  the  Römische  Geschichte  by  Theodor  Mommsen  (German  3) ; 
in  psychology  •  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Freud  (German  3) ;  in 
music  -  various  articles  from  the  Zeitschrift  der  internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft  (German  3). 

The  total  number  of  projects  completed  in  the  first  four  semesters 
of  the  program's  operation  was  forty-one.  Of  these,  twenty-five  re¬ 
ceived  the  grade  of  A,  fourteen  the  grade  of  B.  The  fields  of  reading 
elected  by  the  students  were:  economics  (1),  history  (4),  literature 
(18),  mathematics  (2),  music  (1),  science  (14),  psychology  (1). 
Neither  the  course  level  nor  the  student’s  standing  in  the  college  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  papers  produced.  Fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  produced  “A”  papers,  while  some  seniors  re¬ 
ceived  “B’s”.  As  to  the  course  lev-el  in  German  at  which  Honors  Pro¬ 
jects  could  be  undertaken  during  the  first  two  years  of  language  study, 
only  one  conclusion  could  be  reached.  Generally  it  appeared  that, 
except  in  very  unusual  cases.  Honors  Projects  could  not  be  handled 
in  the  first  semester,  but  that  they  could  be  completed  with  equal 
success  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  semester  of  language  study. 
Crucial  for  the  success  of  the  projects,  however,  was  an  early  start 
in  the  semester,  giving  the  student  sufficient  time  to  work  at  his  own 
pace;  a  clear  definition  of  the  aims  of  the  project,  and  a  specific  de¬ 
lineation  of  its  scope;  and,  finally,  an  accurate  gauging  of  the  project 
to  the  level  and  language  skill  of  the  student. 

II.  MATCHED  HONORS  PROJECTS 
A.  Description  of  the  Experiment 

To  determine  the  concrete  effects  which  independent  study  had 
upon  the  student’s  achievement  in  German,  an  objective  study  was 
made  during  one  term.  Unlike  the  previous  semesters  when  projects 
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were  evaluated  solely  on  their  merit,  now  the  achievements  of  Honors 
students  were  compared  with  those  of  a  control  group  of  equal  ability 
that  did  not  work  on  projects.  Selection  for  flonors  work  and  the 
control  group  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  index  and  a 
scries  of  tests  covering  grammar,  essay  writing,  oral  comprehension 
and  reading  aloud.  The  work  done  by  the  matched  groups  was  closely 
followed  during  the  entire  semester  and  their  proficiency  was  again 
tested  by  a  parallel  series  of  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
final  testing  also  included  sight  translation,  since  it  seemed  desirable 
to  learn  what  effect,  if  any,  independent  reading  had  on  the  student’s 
ability  in  this  field. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  representative  group  for  the  experiment, 
students  were  chosen  from  different  sections  of  German  3.  Eight  stu¬ 
dents,  four  men  and  four  women,  were  permitted  to  work  on  projects. 
All  were  lower  classmen,  three  were  freshmen,  five  sophomores.  Their 
prospective  fields  of  specialization  were  equally  divided  between  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  sciences  and  included  English  (1),  biology  (2), 
liberal  arts  without  definite  subject  commitment  (2),  mathematics 
(1),  psychology  (1),  science  without  definite  subject  commitment  (1). 
A  total  of  nine  projects  was  completed  by  the  eight  participants,  since 
one  unusually  ambitious  student  wrote  two  papers,  one  in  science  and 
one  in  literature.  None  of  those  selected  failed  to  complete  the  project. 
Again,  German  readings  covered  a  variety  of  topics.  Among  the  litera¬ 
ture  read  were  Märchen  and  Erzählungen  by  Hesse,  Bahnwärter  Thiel 
by  Hauptmann,  Ein  Tag  aus  dem  Schulleben  Hanno  Buddenbrooks 
by  Thomas  Mann  and  Brennendes  Geheimnis  by  Stefan  Zweig.  In  the 
field  of  science,  students  read  such  excellent  and  difficult  material  as 
Die  Evolution  der  Organismen  by  Hans  Friedrich  Friska,  Milzbrand 
und  Tollwut,  an  article  on  the  work  of  Pasteur  published  in  the  science 
series  by  the  “Norddeutscher  Rundfunk”  and  Der  menschliche  Körper 
by  Horn.  The  papers  consisted  of  translations  of  the  science  material 
and  of  summarizations  and  interpretations,  in  German,  of  the  literary 
works.  The  control  group  read  only  the  standard  texts  prescribed  for 
German  3. 


B.  Tabulation  of  Results 

The  results  of  the  final  series  of  comprehensive  tests  taken  by 
students  in  the  matched  groups  were  highly  revealing.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  grades  showed  clearly  that  Honors  students  performed 
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considerably  better  in  grammar,  essay  writing,  oral  comprehension  and 
sight  tnmslation.  In  grammar  and  essay  writing,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  groups  produced  these  data: 


A. 

Project  Group 

Grammar  Essay 

3  I 

Control  Group 
Grammar  Essay 

A- 

2 

4 

2 

2 

B+ 

3 

1 

3 

B 

3 

1 

3 

B- 

2 

C+  2 


The  greater  concentration  of  lower  gradcs-was  found  in  the  control 
group  which  showed  no  “A’s"  at  all,  while  none  of  the  students  in 
the  Honon  group  went  below  a  “B”.  Moreover,  further  analysis  of  one 
part  of  the  grammar  examination,  of  the  objective  filLin  test,  indi- 


cated  that  as  a  group,  as  well  as  individually.  Honors  students  also 
achieved  better  results.  The  figures  for  this  test  were: 

Project  Group 

Control  Group 

Total  number  of 
errors  in  all  papers 

27 

49 

Range  of  errors  in 
individual  papers 

1-6 

3-10 

Number  of  errors  appear¬ 
ing  most  frequently  in 
individual  papen 

3 

45%  -4  or  3 
50%  -5,9, 10 

In  oral  comprehension  and  sight  translation  those  students  who 
worked  on  projects  again  outranked  the  control  group,  which  did  quite 
well  too.  llie  grade  distribution  in  this  area  was  as  follows: 
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Project  Group  Control  Group 

Comprehension  Sight  Translation  Comprehension  Sight  Translation 


A 

3 

3 

2 

5 

A- 

4 

2 

3 

1 

B 

1 

1 

3 

2 

In  this  connection,  another  interesting  fact  came  to  light.  The 
sight  translation  was  checked  not  only  for  accuracy,  but  also  for  the 
number  of  lines  a  student  could  translate  in  a  given  time  period.  The 
check  revealed  that  Honor  students,  without  exception,  worked  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  percent  faster  than  the  others.  Thus  in  a 
twenty  minute  period.  Honors  students  translated  a  minimum  of 
twenty-one  and  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  lines  of  text,  the  control 
group  doing  a  minimum  of  fifteen  and  a  maximum  of  nineteen  lines. 
Significantly  enough,  the  minimum  number  of  lines  done  by  the 
Honors  group  was  higher  than  the  maximum  achieved  by  the  control 
group. 

Only  in  reading  aloud  did  the  tests  fail  to  show  superior  perform¬ 
ance  by  Honors  students.  Although  some  read  very  well  by  the  end 
of  the  semester,  this  was  true  of  members  of  the  control  group  also. 
Others  continued  to  make  the  usual  errors  in  pronunciation  with  one 
modification:  students  who  had  worked  on  the  projects  generally  read 
a  little  faster  and  spaced  their  pauses  better.  Beyond  this,  however,  no 
significant  difference  existed  between  the  two  groups. 

A  final  comparison  was  made  about  the  rate  of  progress  that  could 
be  observed  in  each  group  during  one  semester.  A  comparison  of 
initial  and  final  test  scores  indicated  that  the  Honors  group  had  sur¬ 
passed  the  control  group  in  this  respect  too.  In  grammar,  for  example, 
particularly  on  the  fill-in  tests  which  provided  a  most  objective  yard¬ 
stick,  the  Honors  group  reduced  the  total  number  of  errors  from  112 
on  the  first  test  to  27  on  the  final  test,  or  to  less  than  one  fourth.  In 
the  control  group,  the  reduction  was  from  102  to  49,  or  to  only  about 
one  half. 

In  oral  comprehension  and  written  work,  the  rate  of  progress  was 
as  follows: 
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Project  Group  Control  Group 


Com  prehension 

Essay 

Comprehension 

Essay 

Improvement  by 

one  full  grade  5 

2 

4 

1 

No  change  3 

2 

2 

Minor  variations: 

Plus 

2 

4 

Minus 

3 

Deterioration 

2 

If  the  analysis  of  written  work  had  included  the  German  papers 
produced  as  a  result  of  the  projects,  the  rate  of  progress  for  Honors 
students  would  appear  even  greater  than  is  apparent  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table. 


C.  Comment  and  Conclusion 

Although  the  German  Honors  Program  has  been  in  operation  a 
relatively  short  time,  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  on  the  basb 
of  work  already  completed.  Without  doubt,  continued  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  this  area  will  result  in  a  reappraisal  and  possible  modification 
of  initial  procedures.  However,  the  matched  group  experiment  show¬ 
ed  that  Honors  work,  beyond  engaging  the  full  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  our  superior  students,  helped  them  in  deepening  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  accelerated  their  rate  of  progress.  Individ¬ 
ually,  and  as  a  group,  their  more  intensive  occupation  with  German 
resulted  in  a  better  grasp  of  grammar  and  in  greater  comprehension 
of  the  oral  and  the  written  word.  In  the  area  of  reading  aloud,  some 
special  Honors  Projects  may  be  planned  for  the  future,  possibly  in 
conjunction  with  the  conversation  courses.  In  this  the  language  labora¬ 
tory  would  play  an  active  part. 

After  four  semesters  of  Honors  work  in  elementary  German  courses 
at  Brooklyn  College,  another  important  factor  has  also  emerged.  Some 
of  the  students  who  have  worked  on  projects  tend  to  repeat  this  ex¬ 
perience  the  following  semester.  They  seek  further  independent  study 
and  solicit  the  aid  and  advice  of  subsequent  instructors.  Apparently 
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Honors  work,  though  arduous,  gives  them  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
achievement.  A  few  have  even  continued  their  language  studies  beyond 
the  requirement  and  are  currently  taking  German  electives.  Thus  the 
importance  of  an  early  opportunity  for  Honors  Projects,  particularly 
in  foreign  language  study,  where  only  a  persistent  effort  over  the  yean 
ensures  best  results,  must  be  stressed. 

If  Edward  D.  Eddy  Jr.  is  correct  in  stating  that  “the  concern  for 
excellence”  strongly  influences  sound  character  development  (The 
College  Influence  on  Student  Character,  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  1959)  Gennan  Honors  Projects  assume  still  greater  significance 
in  the  total  education  of  our  students.  To  be  sure,  German  Honon 
Projects  can  be  but  a  modest  part  of  the  whole  complex  of  Honon 
work  offered  at  Brookl)!!  College.  Every  single  project,  however,  re¬ 
enforces  the  habit  of  excellence  in  the  superior  students  who  may  yet 
be  able  to  amend  Seneca’s  ironic  dictum  “non  vitae,  sed  scholae 
discimus”  to  read  “non  schoiac,  sed  vitae  discimus.” 

Brooklyn  College 
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President:  H.  W.  Fuller,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Vice-President:  Douglas  F.  Bub,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia  19,  S.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Melanie  R.  Rosborough,  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables  46,  Fla. 

Editor  of  the  NEWSLETTER :  Kenneth  E.  Keeton,  Florida  Presby¬ 
terian  College,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

President:  Wulf  Griessbach,  Los  Angeles  State  College,  Los  Angeles 
32,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Stephanie  O.  Lombardi,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

TEXAS 

President:  T.  Herbert  Etzler,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas 
5,  Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  A.  Leslie  Willson,  University  of  Texas,  Austin 
12,  Tex. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Chairman:  Henry  M.  Cordes,  Maryvale  High  School,  Cheektowaga, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Chairman:  Emilie  C.  Mayer,  Bennett  High  School,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Irving  K.  Karp,  Lockport  High  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y. 
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WISCONSIN 

Prraident:  Kenneth  Nylund,  Whitefish  Bay  Hifrh  School,  Milwaukee 
17,  Wise. 

Vice-President:  Lester  W.  J.  Seifert,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son  6,  Wise. 

Secretary:  Sister  M.  Josephs,  O.P.,  Dominican  College,  Racine,  Wise. 
Treasurer:  Ellen  R.  Carstens,  Hawthorne  Junior  High  School,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  W’isc. 


CHAPTER  REPORTS 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  10  a.m.  on  October  29  at 
Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown, 
by  chapter  president  Dr.  Gerrit 
Hemming.  Greetings  from  the  col¬ 
lege  were  extended  by  its  presi¬ 
dent  Dr.  D.  Moore. 

Dr.  Richie  Novak  (Wilson  Col¬ 
lege)  reported  that  145  letters  of 
invitation  had  been  sent  out.  To 
date  there  are  89  paid  chapter 
members.  Dr.  Albert  K.  Blume 
(Bucknell  University)  offered  the 
slate  for  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee.  The  membership  accepted  it, 
and  new  officers  are:  President, 
Dr.  Roger  Norton,  Cedar  Crest; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Harry  Long, 
Hershey  High  School;  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helene  E. 
Ott,  Mt.  Penn  High  School.  Mr. 
Martin  Hahn,  Central  High 
School,  Scranton,  distributed  a 
chapter  newsletter  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  recent  publications. 
Dr.  Novak  presented  a  request  for 
someone  to  replace  Dr.  Josef  Kell- 
inger  to  supervise  high  school 
contests  for  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  Dr.  Peter  Seadle  (Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall)  volunteered.  Dr. 
Hemming  also  requested  volunteer 
replacements  for  state  FLES 
chairmanship,  since  he  has  taken 
on  the  greater  responsibility  of 
German  FLES  across  the  nation. 
The  spring  meeting  1961  will  be 
held  at  Gettysburg  College  and 
the  fall  meeting  at  Hazelton  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Penn  State  University. 

Highlight  of  the  morning  ses¬ 


sion  was  the  address  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Moulton,  lecturer  at 
Princeton  and  editor-in-chief  at 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The  English 
title  of  his  talk  “Contrastive 
Structure  Studies”  belies  his  de¬ 
lightful,  expressive  German.  He 
presented  familiar  language  teach- 
ing  problems  in  a  new  light,  re¬ 
sulting  from  scientific  study  of 
contrastive  structure  from  lan¬ 
guage  to  language.  Dr.  Moulton 
joined  47  members  and  2  visitors 
for  lunch  in  the  college  dining 
room. 

The  afternoon  session  began 
with  fine  vocal  music  in  German 
by  a  group  of  Cedar  Crest  stu¬ 
dents.  The  meeting  adjourned 
about  4  p.m. 

Mt.  Penn  High  School 
Reading 

Helcne  E.  Ott 
Secretary-Treasurer 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  convened  in 
the  Club  Room  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Saturday,  October  16, 
1960.  President  Leland  Phelps 
opened  the  meeting  and  welcom¬ 
ed  the  60  persons  present.  The 
treasurer.  Miss  Florence  Eckfeldt, 
reported  a  balance  of  $220.99. 
Mrs.  Rosemary  Beil  reported  that 
the  Scholarship  Fund  has  dwin¬ 
dled  down  to  $192.55.  She  earnest¬ 
ly  requested  donations  to  this 
fund. 

Mr.  Gregor  Meggen  reported 
for  his  committee,  which  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  National  AATG  exami- 
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nation  for  the  fourth  year  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Scholarship  Contest. 
He  suggested  that  since  the  big¬ 
gest  prize  is  offered  only  to  four 
year  students,  third  year  students 
be  allowed  to  take  the  fourth 
year  examination  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire.  He  reported  that  most  of  the 
test  will  be  graded  by  IBM  ma¬ 
chines  to  insure  maximum  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Dr.  Viola  Manderfeld,  who 
taught  the  methods  course  in  the 
Northwestern  German  Summer 
Language  Institute,  spoke  on 
some  of  the  problems  which  came 
up  during  the  summer.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  list  of  suitable  pub¬ 
lications  be  made  available  to 
young  high  school  teachers. 

Dr.  Lucie  Homer,  who  was  in 
charge  of  electronic  teaching  de¬ 
vices  at  the  Northwestern  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute,  spoke  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  She  stated  that  the  making 
of  good  tapes  requires  a  tedious 
apprenticeship,  since  the  goal  .of 
every  exercise  must  be  kept  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind  and  the  reactions  of 
the  student  must  be  anticipated. 

The  president  announced  that 
Mrs.  E.  Turner  and  Mr.  Richard 
White  had  attended  the  Summer 
Institute  conducted  by  Stanford 
in  Germany  under  NDEA  and 
that  Mrs.  Rosemary  Lapertosa 
and  Miss  Jeannette  Hills  had 
spent  the  summer  in  Germany  on 
Fulbright  and  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  scholarships  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  was  announced  that  the 
Spring  meeting  will  take  place 
on  April  29,  1961. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
3:40  p.m. 


Thornton  Township  High  School 
&  Junior  College 
Harvey,  Illinois 

Jeannette  Hills 
Secretary 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY 
CHAPTER 

The  meeting  tor  the  1960-61 
academic  year  of  our  chapter  was 
held  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn,  on  November 
5,  1960.  Forty-five  members  and 
guests  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  were 
served  coffee  with  time  to  get 
acquainted.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  10:30  a.m.  by 
President  Kenneth  Lagerstedt  of 
the  New  Britain  High  School.  He 
introduced  Dr.  Spaeth,  Dean  of 
Wesleyan  University,  who  gave 
the  Welcoming  Address. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Peter 
Salm  of  Wesleyan  University, 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  “Die  Ironie  in  Goethes  Faust." 
Most  enlightening  was  Dr.  Edith 
Runge’s  reading  from  her  work, 
“Über  die  Form  von  Thomas 
Manns  Dr.  Faustus."  It  brought 
timely  questions  to  everyone’s 
mind.  Dr.  Runge  came  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  12:30 
p.m.  A  very  welcome  innovation 
was  the  concert  given  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  New  Britain  High  School, 
who  played  German  folk  songs. 

The  business  meeting  followed. 
A  motion  was  passed  that  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  term 
every  elected  vice-president 
should  automatically  become  pres- 
ident  the  following  year  to  in¬ 
sure  continuity.  Similarly,  it  was 
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proposed  and  accepted  that  the 
tenure  of  office  for  secretary  and 
treasiu-er  should  include  the  work 
for  two  annual  meetings. 

A  spontaneous  collection  began, 
when  President  Lagerstedt  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  carry  out  all  the 
necessary  work  without  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  of  the  schools  to 
which  the  officers  belonged.  In 
this  case  he  thanked  the  Windsor 
Mountain  School  in  Lenox,  Mass. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Yale  University  in  the  fall  of 
1961. 

The  business  meeting  conclud¬ 
ed,  everyone  visited  the  language 
laboratory  where  Dr.  Gemeinhard 
of  Wesleyan  University  showed 
the  techniques  and  advantages  of 
their  laboratory.  The  program 
ended  at  3:30  p.m. 

Windsor  ML  School 
Lenox,  Mass. 

Elizabetii  Rotermund 
Secretary 

IOWA  CHAPTER 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  since  its  organization  was 
held  on  November  4,  1960,  at 
Drake  University,  with  President 
Milton  Zagel  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  presiding.  Dr.  F.  A. 
DuVal  of  Cornell  College,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  reported  that 
there  has  been  an  increased  en¬ 
rollment  in  German  on  all  levels; 
he  felt  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  for  the  first  time  indi¬ 
cates  the  improving  reception  of 
German  in  the  state.  He  also 
called  our  attention  to  the  ‘Towa 
Foreign  Language  Newsletter” 


edited  by  Professor  Saul  Sibirsky 
of  Cornell  College.  Robert  N. 
Mueller,  co-editor,  Washington 
High  School,  Cedar  Rapids  con¬ 
tributed  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  article  in  behalf  of 
German  language  instruction  in 
Iowa.  Since  Professor  DuVal  re¬ 
quested  that  he  be  released  from 
position  as  secretary-treasurer,  a 
new  secretary-treasurer  was  elect¬ 
ed.  President  Zagel  expressed  his 
appreciation  to  Professor  DuVal 
for  his  many  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  Chapter. 

A  general  discussion  led  by  the 
President  followed.  Teacher  pre¬ 
paration,  materials,  curriculum, 
and  future  activities  and  goals 
were  discussed.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
October  20,  1961  in  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Room,  Des  Moines  YMCA. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
attend  the  luncheon  and  general 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  Foreign 
Language  Association. 

Drake  University 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Glenn  E.  Ruhr 
Secretary-Treasurer 

MISSOURI  CHAPTER 

Room  1002  of  the  New  Library 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  the 
scene  of  the  November  4,  1960, 
meeting.  President  Wallace  G. 
Klein  presided. 

The  program  consisted  of  an 
informative  talk,  in  German,  by 
Mr.  Heinz  Lewalter,  Vice-Consul 
of  the  Bundesrepublik,  on  the 
subject  of  the  services  which  the 
consulate  offers  teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man.  Mr.  Lewalter  pointed  out 
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not  only  the  need  of  cultural  ex* 
chanx*^  bptwpen  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  but  also 
various  means  of  achieving  such 
exchanges,  through  tape  record¬ 
ings,  films,  and  printed  matter, 
among  others.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  he  invited  ques¬ 
tions  from  his  audience.  Eagerly 
asked  and  graciously  answered, 
these  questions  contributed  much 
to  the  pleasantly  informal  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  gathering. 

The  brief  business  session  fol¬ 
lowing  the  program  dealt  with 
the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  two  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  the  presentation  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  treasurer’s  report,  and 
the  announcement  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Missouri  Chapter  officers 
had  been  elected  for  1960-61: 
President,  Wallace  G.  Klein,  Uni¬ 
versity  City  Senior  High  School, 
University  City,  Missouri;  Vice- 
President,  James  R.  Woodward, 
Southive.st  Missouri  State  College, 
Springfield;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Anne  Jennings,  Clayton  High 
School.  There  being  no  further 
business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Clai/ton  H.  S. 

Clayton,  Mo. 

Secretary 
Anne  Jennings 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  convened  at 
Stanford  University  on  Saturday, 
October  15  at  10:30  a.m.  with 
President  Kurt  Liedtke  presid¬ 
ing.  Secretary-treasurer  Raymond 
F.  Lillie  reported  a  membership 
of  ninety-one  paid  members  and 


a  total  of  $25.00  in  the  treasury 
for  the  year  1960.  Through  the 
help  of  Dr.  Helmut  Boeninger 
and  his  very  capable  committee 
a  centrally  located  textbook  li¬ 
brary  of  all  major  languages  is 
now  established  at  San  Francisco 
State  College.  It  will  thus  enable 
all  teachers  to  examine  any  cur¬ 
rent  text  in  print.  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Wiseman  of  San  Francisco  State 
College  reported  on  the  recent 
National  German  Contest.  A  total 
of  one  hundred  eight  students  in 
the  local  area  were  engaged  in 
the  testing.  Of  these,  two  com¬ 
peted  in  the  fourth  year  level, 
twenty-nine  in  the  third,  and 
seventy-seven  in  the  second.  An 
amendment  to  the  chapter  consti¬ 
tution  was  passed,  dividing  the 
secretary-treasurer’s  duties  into 
two  separate  offices.  The  business 
portion  of  the  program  concluded 
with  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  new  term.  Our  new  President 
is  Dr.  Daniel  C.  McCluney,  Jr.  of 
Stanford  University;  other  execu¬ 
tive  board  members  are  Vice- 
President  Sister  Barbara,  College 
of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  and 
Secretary  Jens  A.  Shurk  of  Ca- 
puchino  High  School,  San  Bruno. 
Raymond  F.  Lillie,  Hayward 
High  School,  Hayward,  will  re¬ 
main  active  as  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Liedtke  served  as  chairman 
on  a  panel  of  four,  which  discuss¬ 
ed  recent  experiences  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Mrs.  Ann  Marie  Koller  of 
Burlingame  High  School  related 
about  her  teaching  experiences  in 
the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Rasta tt/Baden.  Mr.  John 
Broderick  (Vallemar  Elementary 
School,  Pacifica)  acquainted  us 
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with  life  in  an  Army  dependents 
school  in  Grafenweil.  Mr.  Albert 
A.  Blumberg  of  the  Sacremento 
school  system  told  us  about  his 
nine-week  summer  program  with 
the  Stanford  Summer  Institute 
in  Rad  Boll,  Württemberg.  Mr. 
Raymond  F.  Lillie,  wishing  to 
visit  former  students,  concluded 
with  observations  made  on  a  self- 
financed  trip. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:45 
a.m.  and  a  social  hour  followed 
at  2:00  p.m.  in  joint  session  with 
members  of  Flanc. 

Capuehino  High  School 

Jens  A.  Smurk 

PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  April  29  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Professor  George  Buck 
of  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  a  short  business  meeting  was 
conducted. 

Three  papers  were  read  during 
this  year’s  annual  meeting: 

1.  Mr.  J.  K.  Hodson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho:  “Pas  ameri¬ 
kanische  Vorbild  im  dramati¬ 
schen  W’erk  Friedrich  Pürren- 
matts,”  a  consideration  of  the 
affinities  between  the  dramatic 
works  of  Dürrenmatt  and  those 
of  modem  American  dramatics, 
particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  works  of  Thornton 
Wilder. 

2.  Professor  Kaspar  T.  Locher  of 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon: 
“Zum  Stil  von  Robert  Musils 
‘Der  Mann  Ohne  Eigenschaften’," 


an  interesting  analysis  of  the 
complexities  of  Musils  novel 

3.  Mr.  Ernst  Locb  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia: 
“Bedeutungswandel  der  Meta¬ 
morphose  bei  E.T.A.  Hoffmann 
und  Franz  Kafka:  Ein  Ver¬ 
gleich” 

New  officers  for  the  AATG-NW 
for  the  year  1960-61  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Professor  Ward 
Powell,  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Vice  President,  Professor 
Ottilie  Little,  Pacific  Lutheran 
College;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Farner,  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Treasuj-er,  Professor  Otto  G. 
Bachimont,  University  of  Puget 
Sound. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
AATG-NW  is  scheduled  for  April 
6-8,  1961.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Patrick  A.  Casey 
Seattle  S,  Washington 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  at 
El  Camino  College,  Los  Angeles,  on 
Saturday,  April  30.  1960  at  10:10 
a.m.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1961:  Dr.  Wulf  Gries¬ 
bach,  Los  Angeles  State  College, 
President,  and  Mrs.  Stephanie  Lom¬ 
bardi,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dr.  Robert  Heitner,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Germanic  Languages 
UCLA,  gave  a  lecture  on  “Schiller 
als  Schöpfer  dramatischer  Situ¬ 
ationen.”  This  was  followed  by 
selections  from  Kabale  und  Liebe 
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and  by  “Der  Handschuh“  on  tape. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
1:10  a.m. 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday,  October  29,  1960  at 
Los  Angeles  State  College,  Los 
Angeles,  at  10:10  a.m.  Miss 
Julia  Burke,  a  senior  at  Whittier 
High  School,  spoke  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  “Als  Amerikanerin  auf 
einer  deutschen  Oberschule,"  and 


Dr.  Donald  Daviau,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  German,  University  of 
California  at  Riverside,  lectured 
on  “Language  and  Morality  in 
Karl  Kraus*  Die  letzten  Tage  der 
Menaehheit."  The  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  at  11:10  a.m. 

Univereitg  of  California 
at  Lob  Angeles 

Stephanie  Lombardi 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NEWS,  NOTES,  AND  COMMENTS 


NORTHEAST  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  TEACHING  OP 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Of  ipecial  interest  to  Foreiflrn 
Language  teachers  will  be  the 
1961  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City  on 
April  14  and  15,  1961. 

The  topic  of  the  conference  will 
be  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  IN 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE,  The 
four  main  panels  will  be: 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACH¬ 
ERS  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACH¬ 
ERS  FOR  COLLEGES 

THE  TRANSITION  OF  THE 
CLASSROOM 

THE  COORDINATION  BE¬ 
TWEEN  CLASSROOM  AND 
LABORATORY 

Information  and  enrollment 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
1961  Northeast  Conference  Chair¬ 
man,  Professor  Carl  P.  Bayer¬ 
schmidt,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  New  York, 


“GUTEN  MORGEN” 

IN  SPOKANE 

In  February,  1960,  the  Spokane 
Public  Schools  began  a  three-year 
experimental  program  to  study  as¬ 
pects  of  learning  a  language  by 
television.  The  fifth  g^ade  was 
selected  as  the  grade  level  for  the 
experiment  because  it  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  continuous  progp'am  of  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  junior  high  schools 


and  the  high  schools.  A  sample 
group  of  23  elementary  schools 
with  1532  fifth-grade  pupils  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  initial  program. 
Public  service  television  time  was 
donated  by  the  Spokane  conunercial 
station,  KREM-TV,  Channel  2. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  a  resounding  suc¬ 
cess.  Other  schools  besides  those 
in  Spokane  have  taken  part,  and 
the  coverage  of  KREM-TV  in  the 
Inland  Empire  has  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  adult  study  groups  in 
various  communities. 

Since  September,  1960,  two 
fifteen-minute  programs  are  being 
broadcast  five  days  each  week: 
"Guten  Morgen  I"  for  beginners 
and  “Guten  Morgen  H”  for  con¬ 
tinuing  pupils.  Througdi  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mrr.  Tupper,  KREM-TV, 
and  the  Spokane  Public  School  Re¬ 
search  Department,  recent  video¬ 
tapes  of  this  year’s  program  are 
made  available  for  this  showing. 

Co-hosts  are  the  University  of 
Washington  Department  of  Ger¬ 
manic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Professor  William  H.  Rey,  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer,  and  the  Bureau  of 
School  Service  and  Research,  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  E.  Corbally,  Director; 
the  Seattle  Public  Schools  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Languages,  Miss 
Edna  E.  Babcock,  Director;  and 
the  Community  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  Station,  KCTS-TV,  Channel 
9,  Mr.  Loren  B.  Stone,  Manager. 

•  •  « 

VISUAL  FREQUENCY  CARDS 

After  many  years  of  experimen- 
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tation  with  the  1000  words  fre¬ 
quency  list,  with  flash  cards  and 
other  visual  aids,  I  (with  cooper¬ 
ation  of  my  German  friends) 
developed  a  set  of  cards  which  can 
be  best  called:  Visual  Frequency 
Vocabulary  Cards. 

The  search  for  something  dif- 
fei'ent  from  conventional  lists  and 
cards  w’as  prampted  by  the  poor 
rate  of  vocabulary  retention  in 
both  the  active  and  the  passive 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The 
results  with  the  new  set  are  most 
encouraging  and  corresponding 
sets  are  in  preparation  for  French 
and  Spanish. 

A  set  consists  of  tw’enty-four 
five  by  eight  cards.  Each  card  con¬ 
tains  a  specific  area  of  everyday 
life  and  has  between  forty  to  fifty 
words  (double  spaced).  English  is 
on  one  side  and  the  corresponding 
German  words  on  the  other.  In 
order  to  inspire  the  students  to  a 
rapid  formation  of  sentences,  each 
card  has  not  only  nouns  but  also 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs 
necessary  to  start  a  conversation 
in  a  certain  area.  Of  the  1100 
words,  the  student  can  see,  touch, 
or  act  out  600  words  three  to  eight 
times  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  words 
can  be  seen  at  least  several  times 
a  week.  The  cards  are  of  very 
convenient  size  and  can  be  placed 
folded  into  any  pocket. 

If  grammar  explanations  are 
built  around  this  nucleus,  they 
will  stay  alive  or  be  easily  “resur¬ 
rected.”  Above  all,  the  set  can  be 
incorporated  into  any  language 
program  and  at  any  level. 

During  the  first  year,  supple¬ 
mentary  grammar  explanations, 
oral  vocabulary  tests,  questions 


and  answers,  and  elementary  con¬ 
versations  can  be  performed  with 
the  help  of  the  set.  One  card  a 
week  has  proved  to  be  a  suitable 
assignment  for  vocabulary  study 
and  conversation  practice. 

During  the  intensive  reading  at 
the  intermediate  level,  students 
can  be  assigned  to  find  additional 
words  and  sentences,  which  may 
be  used  in  conversations  in  the 
areas  presented  on  the  cards.  More 
advanced  conversations  and  gram¬ 
mar  review  may  be  carried  out 
with  the  set. 

In  conversational  German,  the 
cards  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
conversations  or  for  composition. 

All  the  students  like  the  set  and 
feel  that  they  have  a  much  great¬ 
er  facility  in  conversing  with  the 
help  of  the  cards  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore.  The  tests  —  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  —  support  this  opinion. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  mail  to  any 
teacher  of  German  one  mimeo¬ 
graphed  set  which  he  may  use  in 
his  classes  any  way  he  finds  it 
profitable.  For  clerical  and  mimeo¬ 
graphing  costs  please  enclose  one 
dollar. 

Berea  College 

Kristjan  S.  Kooerma 

*  •  * 

LANGUAGES-OF-THE-WORLD 

ARCHIVES 

The  need  for  an  exhaustive 
compilation  of  authentic  data  on 
all  of  the  world’s  languages  and 
dialects  known  to  exist  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  There 
are  too  many  tongues  about  which 
little  or  nothing  is  known;  even 
the  question  as  to  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  tankages  can  only  be 
anau'ered  by  an  estimate  of  be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  6,000  exclusive  of 
dialects. 

In  order  to  make  an  inventory. 
Dr.  William  R.  Parker,  then  Chief 
of  the  Languatrc  Development  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  began  in  1958  a  File  of  the 
Languages  of  the  World  which 
was  subsequently  enriched  by  con¬ 
tributions  by  Dr.  Bayard  Quincy 
Morgan,  Dr.  William  E.  Weimers, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Voegelin,  and 
Dr.  Siegfried  H.  Muller. 

Among  the  data  sought  on  the 
individual  languages  will  be  the 
most  accepted  and  other  variant 
forms  of  the  name  of  a  language 
or  dialect,  its  self-designation,  the 
number  and  location  of  speakers, 
the  countries  in  which  a  certain 
language  is  considered  official,  the 
kinship  within  family,  group, 
cluster,  etc.,  and  the  manner  of 
writing,  if  the  language  has  a 
written  form.  On  tongues  less 
known  and  less  commonly  taught, 
there  will  also  be  names  of  per¬ 
sons  competent  in  them,  places  of 
instruction,  location  of  samples  of 
writing  and  recordings,  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  teaching  aids,  diction¬ 
aries,  etc. 

It  is  realized  that  such  an  am¬ 
bitious  undertaking  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  and 
the  collaboration  of  many  experts 
in  certain  areas.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  result  will  be  an  inventory 
which  should  be  especially  useful 
for  scholars,  business,  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with  world-wide  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  immediate  aim  is  to  perfect 
the  existing  archives  and  bring 


them  to  a  state  where  they  may 
yield  the  above  information  re¬ 
liably  and  to  a  reasonable  e.xtent, 
and  then  to  place  them  under  some 
permanent  custodianship  with  the 
function  of  filling  the  lacunae  as 
far  as  possible  and  keeping  track 
of  the  constant  changes. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
through  its  Language  Development 
Section,  now  headed  by  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Mildenberger,  has  award¬ 
ed,  under  Public  Law  85-864,  a 
one-year  $47,700  contract  to 
George  Washington  University 
which  will  conduct  the  project 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  B.  D. 
Van  Evera,  Dean  for  Sponsored 
Research. 

Dr.  Siegfried  H.  Muller,  profes¬ 
sor  and  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Gerieral  Language  at  Adcl- 
phi  College,  on  partial  leave  from 
this  institution,  is  Director  of  the 
project  until  January  31,  after 
which  Dr.  James  C.  King,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  German  at  George 
Washington  University,  will  direct 
it  till  June  30,  1961.  In  addition  to 
the  office  staff  needed  for  collating 
the  material,  a  number  of  special¬ 
ists  will  be  asked  to  contribute 
their  knowledge  in  the  areas  of 
their  competence. 

•  «  • 

TEACHERS  EXCHANGE 
OPPORTUNITIES  UNDER  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

AUSTRIA  (4  positions)  —  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  and  American 
Literature. 

American  teachers  will  be  plac- 
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ed  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Austria.  They  must  be  capable  of 
discussing  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  life  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  assisting  in  workshops  for 
Austrian  teachers  of  English.  Al¬ 
though  classes  will  be  held  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  working  knowledge  of  Ger¬ 
man  is  essential.  Their  home 
schools  should  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  Austrian  teacher  of  the 
German  language,  history,  or  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  limited  number  of  teachers 
from  both  countries  nay  be  plac¬ 
ed  on  one-way  assignments.  The 
Austrian  school  jrear  begins  in 
September  and  extends  through 
June.  American  teachers  will  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  Austria  by 
July  14  to  attend  an  orientation 
period  at  the  Summer  School  of 
the  University  of  Vienna  at  St. 
Wolfgang. 

GERMANY  (16  positions) — 
English,  American  Literature,  and 
American  History. 

American  teachers  will  be  plac-. 
ed  in  German  secondary  schools 
to  teach  English  and  also  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  or  history.  They 
will  exchange  positions  with  Ger¬ 
man  teachers  of  English,  history, 
Latin,  German,  other  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages,  mathematics  and 
science.  A  reasonable  command  of 
the  German  language  is  required. 
Teachers  should  also  possess  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  of  tact  and  adapt¬ 
ability  and  should  be  prepared  to 
speak  on  life,  culture,  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  to  Eng¬ 
lish  languagre  clubs,  parent-teacher 
associations,  teachers’  conferences, 
and  civic  groups. 

Grantees  will  arrive  in  (Germany 
in  July  or  early  August  and  will 


complete  teaching  duties  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June  or  July.  Suitable  liv¬ 
ing  accommodations  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  after  the  awards  arc  made 
and  before  leaving  the  United 
States,  either  through  the  host 
school  or  exchange  counterparts. 
A  limited  number  of  grants  may 
be  available  for  American  candi¬ 
dates  whose  schools  can  not  accept 
an  interchange  teacher  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

GERMANY —  Summer  Seminar 
(20  grants)  —  Teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man. 

Grants  to  attend  an  8-week  sum¬ 
mer  seminar,  sponsored  by  the 
Goethe-Institute  in  Munich  during 
July  and  August  1961,  will  be 
awarded  to  American  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
German  and  to  college  teachers  of 
German  with  the  rank  of  instruct¬ 
or  or  assistant  professor. 

The  grant  will  include  the  cost 
of  round-trip  transportation  from 
residence  to  destination.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  living  expenses  and  course 
fees,  estimated  at  $400.  They  are 
advised  to  bring  additional  funds 
to  cover  the  cost  of  private  travel, 
recreation,  and  sight-seeing. 

Applicants  must  be  currently 
teaching  German.  They  will  be 
asked  to  present  a  statement  de¬ 
scribing  their  present  teaching 
position  by  subject  taught,  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  per  day,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  per  class.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  teachers  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  45  who  have 
nrver  studied  in  Germany.  Con¬ 
sideration  can  be  given  only  to 
applicants  without  accompanying 
dependents  since  the  Goethe-Insti- 
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tut  has  indicated  that  dependents 
cannot  be  accommodated  during 
the  summer. 

In  addition,  25  grants  to  attend 
this  seminar  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  these  grants  will  be  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Fulbright 
grants  discussed  abo\’e,  with  one 
exception.  Teachers  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  50  will  be  eligible 
for  the  grrants  awarded  by  the 
German  Government  The  same 
application  forms  will  be  used  for 
both  types  of  grants. 

Applications  for  the  above 
grants  should  be  submitted  on  or 
before  October  15  of  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  that  to  be  spent  abroad  to: 

Teacher  Exchange  Section 
Educational  Exchange  and  Train¬ 
ing  Branch 

Division  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion 

Office  of  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

•  •  • 

THE  ROLE  OF  LINGUISTICS 
AND  LINGUISTIC  ANALYSIS 
IN  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TITLE 

VI  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Title  VI  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  calls 
explicitly  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  language  teaching  by 
training  teachers  in  “the  use  of 
new  teaching  methods  and  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.”  It  also  mentions 
linguistics  as  a  field  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  may  need  training  in 
order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 


the  Act 

The  Committee  on  Language 
Programs,  a  continuation  of  a 
committee  established  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cities  in  1942  to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  foreign  language 
training  programs  in  the  military 
services  during  World  War  II,  and 
subsequently  reorganized  in  1946 
to  assist  in  various  civilian  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  endeavors,  wishes 
to  go  on  record  as  expressing  its 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  in 
passing  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  the  Congress  appeared 
to  recognize  the  potentially  im¬ 
portant  role  of  modem  linguistic 
science  in  the  improvement  of 
language  teaching. 

It  further  wishes  to  make  note 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  addressed  itself  to 
the  task  of  implementing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Title  VI.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  is  pleased  that  the  Language 
Development  Section  of  that  Office 
has  demonstrated  its  readiness  to 
support  experimentation  in  the 
application  of  structural  linguis¬ 
tics  to  foreign  language  teaching. 

Among  the  actions  taken  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  with 
which  we  are  particularly  grati¬ 
fied  we  may  cite  the  following: 

(1)  the  strong  encouragement 
given  to  language  institutes 
to  incorporate  the  teaching 
of  linguistics  and  linguistic 
analysis  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  programs; 

(2)  the  requirements  and  specifi¬ 
cations  laid  down  for  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  centers 
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which  grive  prominence  to 
linguistic  research  as  a  tool 
in  language  study; 

(3)  the  awarding  of  contracts 
calling  for  the  preparation 
of  contrastive  linguistic  an¬ 
alyses  for  several  import¬ 
ant  languages;  and 

(4)  the  support  given  the  Mod¬ 
em  Language  Association  in 
its  desire  to  assure  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  language  teach¬ 
ers  in  those  aspects  of  lin¬ 
guistic  analysis  which  are 
relevant  to  language  teach¬ 
ing  methodology. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  these 
and  similar  actions  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  strengthened  in  the 
further  implementation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Some  of  the  more  important 
ways  in  which  foreign  language 
teaching  can  be  aided  by  linguistic 
science  are  these: 

(1)  The  scientific  anaiysia  of 
the  language  to  be  taught.  Above^ 
all,  the  teacher  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  aided  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  linguistic  analysis 
shows  about  the  language  he  is 
teaching.  Linguistic  analysis  seeks 
to  be  able  to  specify,  in  the  great¬ 
est  precision  and  detail  one  may 
desire: 

(a)  the  system  of  mutually 
contrasting  basic  sounds 
(phonemes)  which  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  language,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  these 
sounds  appear  in  vari¬ 
ant  forms  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  sounds 
compose  syllables  and 
words; 


(b)  the  grammar  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  stated  not  in  tra¬ 
ditional  terms  of  West¬ 
ern  philosophy  but  in 
terms  of  the  system  of 
form  classes,  inflections, 
types,  and  grammatical 
rules  which  actually 
function  in  the  language 
as  determined  by  the 
analysis  of  utterances; 

(c)  the  system  of  meanings 
embodied  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  language, 
and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are 
used. 

(d)  the  various  fomu,  levels, 
and  dialects  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they 
are  used. 

(2)  The  study  of  the  contraata 
between  the  learner’s  language  and 
the  language  being  learned.  Scien¬ 
tific  linguistics  can  isolate  and 
draw  attention  to  the  specific  items 
in  a  language  which  are  most  dis¬ 
similar  to  corresponding  items  in 
the  learner’s  native  language  and 
which  will  hence  be  likely  to  de¬ 
mand  more  attention  and  effort  in 
teaching.  In  order  to  do  this,  lin¬ 
guists  have  recently  turned  their 
attention  to  the  careful  analysis  of 
the  English  language  as  well  as 
foreign  languages. 

(3)  The  study  of  the  physiology 
of  sound  production  in  the  context 
of  the  significant  features  of  the 
language.  The  teacher  will  be  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  knowledge  of  certain  rele¬ 
vant  essentials  of  the  science  of 
articulatory  phonetics,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  general  area  of  lin¬ 
guistics,  but  even  more  by  a 
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knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
phonetics  and  phonemies.  Scien¬ 
tific  linguistics  has  shown  that 
pronunciation  drills  in  isolation 
and  divorced  from  the  functioning 
system  of  a  language  are  useless  if 
not  actually  harmful. 

(4)  The  study  of  the  writing 
etfstem  and  it»  relation  to  the  aftok- 
m  language.  Just  as  linguistic  an¬ 
alysis  can  study  the  system  of 
sounds  employed  in  a  language, 
it  can  also  study  the  system  of 
writing  and  its  relation  to  the 
sounds  which  it  is  supposed  to 
represent.  It  can  provide  accurate 
information  on  the  features  of  a 
writing  system  and  hence  supply 
orderly  guides  for  the  learner. 

(5)  Consideration»  of  the  nature 
of  language.  The  specific  contribu¬ 
tions  of  linguistic  science  in  this 
area  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  a 
very  few  generalizations  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  Perhaps  the 
most  influential  of  these  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  language  as  a  form  of 
human  communication  character¬ 
istically  exists  as  a  system  of  spok¬ 
en  communication  and  only  deriva¬ 
tively  as  a  system  of  written  com¬ 
munication;  for  general  purposes 
of  language  learning,  therefore, 
the  spoken  language — auditory 
comprehension  and  oral  produc¬ 
tion — should  be  given  first  consi¬ 
deration. 

It  has  been,  and  will  be  said,  of 
course,  that  many  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  are  able  to  achieve 
good  results  without  the  explicit 
aid  of  the  various  kinds  of  lin¬ 
guistic  knowledge  outlined  here. 
This  may  very  well  be  true,  but  we 
believe  that  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  bases  of  successful  teaching 


will  reveal  that  it  can  be  traced  to 
a  kind  of  “native  wisdom”  or  in¬ 
tuitive  grasp  of  the  very  facts  and 
attitudes  taught  by  linguistic 
science,  combined  with  the  use  of 
teaching  materials  which  have  in¬ 
deed  been  influenced  by  the  find¬ 
ings  of  linguistic  science. 

In  any  ease,  we  are  persuaded 
that  foreign  language  teaching 
can  be  very  significantly  aided  by 
explicit  use  of  the  best  linguistic 
knowledge.  On  these  grounds,  we 
trust  that  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  will  continue  to  accot^  due 
recognition  to  the  role  of  linguistic 
science  in  all  activities  pertaining 
to  the  furtherance  of  better  lan¬ 
guage  teaching. 

Committee  on  Language  Pro¬ 
grams,  American  Council  of 
Learned  Socities 
John  B.  Carroll, 

Harvard  University 
Eric  P.  Hamp, 

University  of  Chicago 
Archibald  A.  Hill, 

University  of  Texas 
Martin  Joos, 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Floyd  G.  Lounsbury, 

Yale  University 
Albert  H.  Marckwardt, 
University  of  Michigan 
William  G.  Moulton, 

Cornell  University 
•  •  « 

FEUCHTWANGER  LIBRARY 

The  26,000  volume  library  of 
Lion  Feuchtwanger  who  passed 
away  several  years  ago  in  Santa 
Monica,  California,  was  given  to 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  his  widow,  Martha 
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Feuchtwanger.  Scholars  who  wish 
to  v;ork  in  the  library,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  housed  in  the  Feucht¬ 
wanger  home,  may  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  •  • 

EINE  EINLADUNG  AN 
UNSERE  JUGEND 

Dieser  Tage  besuchte  uns  Dr. 
Wilfried  Schlau,  der  Direktor  der 
Hessischen  Landvolk-Hochschule 
in  Neustadt/Kreis  Marburg  auf 
dem  Rückwege  von  der  “American- 
European  Conference  on  Resi¬ 
dential  Adult  Education”  in  Port 
Elgin/Ontario.  Dr.  Schlau  vertrat 
dort  zusammen  mit  Frau  Brink¬ 
mann  und  Herrn  Dolff,  dem 
Geschäftsführer  des  Deutschen 
Volkshochschulverbandes,  die 
Bundesrepublik  und  benutzte  die 
Gelegenheit  seiner  Reise  durch 
die  Staaten  auch  zur  Fühhings- 
nahme  mit  den  Organisationen 
der  Deutsch-Amerikaner  und  den 
Institutionen,  die  sich  um  den 
kulturellen  Austausch  zwischen 
den  U,  S.  A.  und  der  Bundes¬ 
republik  bemühen. 

Die  Hessische  Landvolk-Hoch¬ 
schule  ist  eine  von  der  Bundes¬ 
regierung  und  dem  Lande  Hessen 
geförderte  private  Bildungsstätte, 
die  alljährlich  vier  mehrwöchige 
Lehrgänge  durchführt — und  zwar 
für  junge  Menschen  aus  den 
praktischen  Berufen,  die  nach 
.Abschluß  ihrer  Berufsausbildung 
ihre.411gemeinbildungver\'ollkomm- 
nen  wollen.  Das  Mindestalter  der 
Teilnehmer  beträgt  18  Jahre,  und 
die  Termine  der  Lehrgänge  sind; 
Ende  Oktober  bis  Ende  De¬ 


zember  ein  8-Wochen  Lehr¬ 
gang  und  Mitte  Januar  bis 
Ende  März  ein  10-Wochen 
Lehrgang  für  junge  Menschen 
aus  der  Landwirtschaft  (vor 
allem  Bauernsöhne  und 
Bauemtöchter) , 

und  Anfang  Mai  bis  Mitte  Juni 
sowie  Mitte  August  bis  Ende 
September  je  ein  6-Wochen 
Lehrgang  für  junge  Men¬ 
schen  aus  den  Berufen  der 
gewerblichen  Wirtschaft 
(Jungarbeiter,  Junghand¬ 
werker,  junge  Facharbeiter 
und  Angestellte). 

Neben  Fragen  der  persönlichen 
Lebensgestaltung  (Lebensfragen 
in  christlicher  Sicht  —  behandelt 
von  Geistlichen  verschiedener 
Konfessionen,  Gesundheits-  und 
Erziehungsfragen  u.a.)  stehen  die 
aktuellen  wirtschaftlichen,  sozia¬ 
len  und  politischen  Probleme  im 
Mittelpunkt  der  Referate,  Aus¬ 
sprachen  und  Arbeitsgemein¬ 
schaften.  Dazu  kommen  eine 
eingehende  Beschäftigung  mit  der 
neuesten  Geschichte  und  der 
Zeitgeschichte  sowie  Übungen  in 
der  freien  Rede  und  Diskussionen. 
Zum  Ausgleich  dienen  Sport  und 
Gymnastik,  Basteln,  Singen  und 
Musizieren,  Laienspiel  und  Tanz, 
gesellige  und  besinnliche  Abende, 
Theater-  und  Konzertbesuche, 
Lehrfahrten  und  Besichtigungen. 
Die  Kosten  für  den  Besuch  der 
Schule  betragen  für  Unterkunft, 
Verpflegung,  Unterricht  imd 
Lehrfahrten  DM  25.-  pro  Woche, 
d.h.  also  nur  $37.50  für  einen 
Lehrgang  von  6  Wochen! 

Unter  den  bisher  schon  über 
1500  Schülern  der  Hessischen 
Landvolkshochule  waren  auch  rd. 
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150  Ausländer  aus  den  skan¬ 
dinavischen  Ländern,  England, 
den  Benelux-Ländem,  Frank¬ 
reich,  der  Schweiz,  Italien  und 
Österreich. 

Dr.  Schlau  würde  sich  freuen, 
wenn  er  in  Zukunft  auch  junge 
Menschen  aus  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  in  seiner  Schule  begrUBen 
könnte,  die  Ende  dieses  Jahres 
ein  ganz  neues  modernes  Giebäude 
in  Friedrichsdorf  a.  Taunus  (25 
km.  von  Frankfurt,  3  km.  von 
Bad  Homburg)  bezieht,  und  lädt 
vor  allem  die  Söhne  und  Töchter 
unserer  Mitglieder  und  Leser  zu 
seinen  Lehrgängen  ein.  Sehr 
viele  unserer  jungen  Menschen 
fahren  jedes  Jahr  hinüber  nach 
Europa.  Der  Besuch  eines  Lehr¬ 
ganges  der  Hessischen  Landvolk- 
Hochschule  wäre  eventuell  ein 
guter  Abschluß  einer  Europa- 
Reise.  Vor  allem  vermitteln  diese 
6  bis  10  Wochen  dem  jungen 
Besucher  aus  den  U.S.A.  —  gerade 
auch  unseren  Studenten  —  die 
Möglichkeit  des  kameradschaft¬ 
lichen  Kontaktes  mit  40-50 
jungen  Menschen  aus  Deutsch¬ 
land  und  anderen  europäischen 
Ländern  und  des  Kennenlemens 
ihrer  Probleme  imd  Gedanken. 

Interessenten  wenden  sich  an 
die  Hessische  Landvolkshochschule 
in  Neustadt/Kreis  Marburg  a.d. 
Lahn/Westdeutschland. 

•  «  * 

LEBENDIGER  E.T.A. 

HOFFMANN 

Als  (^thes  genialer  Zeitgenosse 
geht  der  Jurist  und  Dichter  (da¬ 
neben  aber  auch  noch  Maler, 
Musikkritiker,  Komponist  und 
Theaterregisseur)  Emst  Theodor 


Amadeus  Hoffmann  (1776-1822) 
in  die  Geschichte  ein.  Er  hatte 
zunächst  beruflich  die  Richterlauf¬ 
bahn  eingeschlagen.  Weil  Preußen 
1807  nach  dem  unglücklich  ausge¬ 
gangenen  Krieg  g^egen  Napoleon 
die  polnischen  Provinzen  abtrat, 
verlor  Hoffmann  seine  Warschauer 
Richterstclle,  ohne  eine  neue  zu 
erhalten.  So  führte  er  von  1808- 
1814  (1808-1813  in  Bamberg)  das 
vorher  ersehnte  Künstlerleben  eines 
Musikers,  Regisseurs  und  Theater¬ 
kapellmeisters,  jedoch  mit  wenig 
Erfolg.  Daher  trat  er,  als  Preußen 
durch  den  siegreichen  Krieg  1813 
wieder  erstarkte,  erneut  in  die 
Richtcrlaufbahn  ein  und  war  seit 
1816  “Rath”  am  Berliner  Kammer¬ 
gericht.  Erst  jetzt  schuf  er  die 
meisten  seiner  Dichtungen,  die 
noch  heute  (vorab  in  Frankreich) 
einen  großen.  Leserkreis  finden. 

Bamberg  aber  bewahrt  aus  den 
Jahren  1808-1813  sehr  viele  Erin¬ 
nerungen  an  Hoffmann.  Die  Bühne, 
wo  der  Dichter  wirkte,  ist  heute 
Stadttheater  und  brachte  1959  mit 
großem  Erfolg  Hoffmanns  einzige 
Oper  “Undine”.  Die  E.T.A.  Hoff- 
mann-Gesellschaft,  deren  verdienst¬ 
voller  Vorsitzer  der  Bildhauer 
Hans  I>eitherer  (Bamberg,  Schüt- 
zenstr.  39)  ist,  unterhält  im  E.T.A. 
Hoffmann-Haus,  der  Wohnung  des 
Dichters,  ein  kleines  Hoffmann- 
Museum.  Sic  gibt  die  einmal 
jährlich  erscheinende  Zeitschrift 
E.T.A.  Hoffmann,  Mitteilungen  der 
E.T.A.  Hoffmann  -  Geeellsehaft 
heraus,  deren  Beiträge  Leben, 
Wirkung  und  Bedeutung  des 
Künstlers  würdigen.  Vor  kurzem 
erschien  ein  neues  Heft,  In  ihm 
sind  u.a.  Hans  Leitherer  mit  meh¬ 
reren  Beiträgen  und  Dr.  Klaus 
Rockenbach  (Münster/Westfalen) 
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mit  einem  Aufiatz  “E.A.A.  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Schicksale,  Lebensproblemc, 
künstlerische  Entwicklungsstufen, 
V/ege  zu  dramatischer  Erzähltech¬ 
nik”  vertreten. 

Ab  1960  erscheint  im  Verlag 
Merseburger  /  Berlin  außerdem 
zum  ersten  Mal  eine  vollständige 
Ausgabe  aller  Briefe  des  Dichters, 
die  wir  bisher  noch  immer  nicht 
besessen  haben:  E.T.A.  Hoffmann: 
Briefwechsel,  gesammelt  und  er¬ 
läutert  von  Hans  von  Müller  und 
Friedrich  Schnapp  (3  Bände,  Ganz¬ 
leinen,  voraussichtlich  DM  136, 
— ). 

•  •  • 

NDEA  INSTITUTES 

On  December  23,  1960  we  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  MLA  -  FL  Program  in 
New  York  a  “partial  list”  of  In¬ 
stitutes.  For  the  summer  of  1961 
we  were  given  the  following  for 
German : 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado.  Write  to  Prof.  Anthony 

M.  Pasquariello.  Secondary  school 
teachers,  level  one. 

Hofstra  College,  Hempstead, 

N. Y.  Write  to  Prof.  Joseph  G. 
Astman.  Secondary  school  teachers, 
level  three. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota.  Write  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  T.  Pattison.  Elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers, 
levels  two  and  three. 

University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Porks,  North  Dakota.  Write 
to  Prof.  N.  B.  Levin.  Secondary 
school  teachers,  levels  three  and 
four. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford, 


California.  Write  to  Prof.  F.  W. 
Strothmann.  Secondary  school 
teachers,  level  one.  To  be  held  at 
Bad  Boll,  Germany 

University  of  Washington,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Washington.  Write  to  Prof. 
Richard  F.  Wilkie.  Elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  No  level 
indicated. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin.  Write  to  Prof. 
Sieghardt  M.  Riegel.  Secondary 
school  teachers,  level  two. 

Level  four  “indicates  that  the 
institute  is  designed  esnecially  for 
teachers  .  .  .  whose  primary  need 
is  intensive  training  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  speaking  .  .  .”  Level  three 
indicates  “the  ability  to  get  the 
sense  of  what  an  educated  native 
says  when  he  is  enunciating  care¬ 
fully”  and  “ability  to  talk  on  pre¬ 
pared  topics  without  obvious  fal¬ 
tering.”  Level  two  indicates  the 
“ability  to  understand  conversation 
of  average  tempo”  and  “ability  to 
talk  with  a  native  without  making 
glaring  mistakes.”  Level  one  indi¬ 
cates  the  “ability  to  follow  closely 
and  with  ease  all  types  of  stan¬ 
dard  speech”  and  the  “ability  to 
approximate  native  speech  in 
vocabulary,  intonation,  and  pro¬ 
nunciation.” 

An  Academic-Year  Institute, 
1961-62,  will  be  held  for  secondary 
school  teachers  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent,  Ohio.  Write  to  Prof. 
Henry  L.  Tapp.  “Individuals  with 
previous  training  in  NDEA  Lan¬ 
guage  Institutes,  either  summer 
or  academic-year,  are  not  eligible” 
for  the  Kent  State  Institute. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Lehmann,  W.  P.,  Reüder,  IlELMirr,  Shaw,  I.eroy  R.,  and  Werbow, 
S.N.,  Review  and  Progreaa  in  jerman.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company  (1959).  xiv,  265  pp.  $3.90. 

KiECii,  Max  S.,  and  Moenkemeyer,  Heinz,  Functional  German.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company  (1959).  xxx,  304  pp.  $4.25. 

Review  and  Progreaa  in  German,  by  Lehmann,  Rehder,  Shaw,  and 
Werbow,  is  intended  for  “students  entering  intermediate  German.” 
It  is  more  than  a  review  of  grammar;  perhaps  it  might  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  attempt  to  extend  the  use  of  the  pattern  type  variation 
drill  and  the  oral  approach  to  some  of  the  grammatical  and  syntactical 
complexities  encountered  in  more  advanced  reading.  The  attempt 
seems  successful,  and  new  inroads  are  thus  made  upon  the  domain 
of  that  bugbear  of  modem  language  teaching,  the  Abstract  Rule. 
The  student  is  soundly  advised:  “If  you  can  do  the  drills  you  have 
mastered  the  grammar.”  There  is,  necessarily,  duplication  of  material 
taken  up  in  the  elementary  course,  but  the  stress  is  on  things  which 
are  likely  to  have  received  insufficient  treatment  there.  If  some 
ground  is  covered  twice  there  is  probably  no  harm  done.  There  are 
copious  exercises.  Among  other  useful  features  is  a  constant  stress 
upon  word-formation  and  “intelligent  guessing”  of  new  compounds. 
The  reading  selections  attain  some  degree  of  difficulty.  They  arc 
characterized  by  a  rather  gnomish  humor  and  form  a  kind  of 
Bildungaroman  involving  a  young  American  sports  car  enthusiast.  The 
last  lesson  is  full  of  Muspillian  forebodings. 

Kirch  and  Moenkemeyer’s  Functional  German  is  an  elementary 
gramma.*  likewise  based  on  the  “pattern”  approach  and  abundantly 
provided  with  variation  drills,  model  sentences,  and  the  like.  The 
authors  s£em  apologetic  about  having  included  any  formal  grammar  at 
all,  and  they  militantly  declare  that  “language  control  is  a  repetitively 
and  imitatively  conditioned  response  to  a  given  linguistic  situation  far 
more  than  it  is  a  mathematical  application  of  linguistic  theorems  and 
corollaries.”  The  student  is  warned  against  the  concept  of  translation; 
instead,  he  is  encouraged  to  “respond  as  automatically  as  possible”  to 
the  language  situation  “by  means  of  recall  of  learned  material.”  The 
grammatical  explanations  naturally  suffer  somewhat  from  this  ap¬ 
proach.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  good,  but  the  empirical  procedure 
sometimes  causes  provisional  half-rules  to  be  introduced,  e.g.  that  aus, 
bei,  and  mit  are  “common  among”  the  prepositions  that  require  the 
dative  (p.  21).  Some  explanations  of  more  complex  things  such  as  the 
subjunctive,  seem  to  suffer  from  undue  condensation.  The  lessons  are 
short,  requiring  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  days,  but  there  are 
thirty  of  them,  providing  a  good  semester’s  work.  The  reading  selections 
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arc  short  and  fairly  uncomplicated  throughout  It  must  also  be  said 
that  they  are  uniformly  dull  and  relentlessly  prosaic.  The  cover  design 
has  a  curious  Victorian  or  Biedermeier  air  aü>ut  it  and  is  thus  likely 
to  give  a  false  impression  of  conservatism. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  I  .re  B.  Jenmncs 

Von  Le  Fort,  Gertrud,  Das  Gericht  des  Meeres.  New  York:  Applcton- 

Century-Crofts,  Inc.  (1959).  v,  79  pp.  $.95. 

Professor  Robert  O.  Roseler’s  paper-bound  edition  of  Das  Gericht 
des  Meers  by  Gertrud  von  le  Fort  is  all  that  one  could  wish  for  in  an 
edition  for  classroom  use.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
read  this  masterpiece  in  second  year  college  classes  the  left-hand  pages 
of  the  book  give  translations  of  German  idioms  and  more  difficult  pass¬ 
ages.  In  the  back  we  find  idiomatic  German  questions  on  the  story  and 
a  complete  vocabulary.  A  short  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  and  a  brief, 
clear  discussion  of  the  historical  and  legendary  background  of  Das  Ge¬ 
richt  des  Meeres  help  the  student  to  understand  the  setting. 

Das  Gericht  des  Meeres  is  one  of  the  great  “Novellen”  of  our  time 
and  a  masterpiece  among  its  famous  author’s  works  because  of  the 
excellency  of  the  form  and  the  depth  of  its  content.  Although  highly 
symbolic,  the  ethical  meaning  becomes  clear  to  even  a  young  student. 
Anne  de  Vitr4  instead  of  killing  the  kingr’s  baby  son  in  retaliation  for 
the  murder  of  young  Duke  Johann  of  Brittany  sings  him  to  sleep  and 
saves  his  life.  She  pays  with  her  own  life  because  human  justice  de¬ 
mands  a  life  for  a  life  but  her  soul  soars  toward  the  eternal  where  other 
measures  are  in  force.  She  fulfills  her  destiny  as  a  woman  which  is 
to  give  life  and  not  to  take  it.  The  sharp  dramatic  rise  to  the  turning 
point,  the  relevation  of  character  and  the  restrained  cultured  style  can 
be  appreciated  by  any  student.  In  my  own  use  of  the  work  in  a  course 
on  the  German  “Novelle”  Das  Gericht  des  Meeres  has  always  proved 
a  favorite  of  the  students.  Due  to  the  helps  which  Professor  Röseler 
provided  for  this  edition  it  can  now  become  an  outstanding  experience 
also  for  students  in  their  second  year  college  or  third  year  high  school 
work  in  German. 

University  of  Illinois  MiMl  I.  JEHLE 

Dürrenmatt,  Friedrich,  Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame,  Eine  tragische 

Komödie  mit  einem  Nachwort,  ed.  Paul  Kurt  Ackermann.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  (1960).  x,  233  pp.,  (189  pp.  of  text).  $2.45. 

Dürrenmatt’s  Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame  (1956)  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  this  country  as  The  Visit,  an  adaptation  by  Maurice  Velency, 
at  the  Lunt-Fontanne  Theater  in  New  York  on  May  6,  1968.  It  was  ac¬ 
claimed  here  and  abroad. 

Professor  Ackermann,  the  editor  of  Thomas  Mann’s  Bekenntnisse 
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de$  HoehMtaplert  Felix  Krull  (1958),  has  presented  the  student  with 
an  absorbing  and  suspenseful  play  of  current  interest.  The  edition  con¬ 
tains  an  informative  introduction,  an  excellent  visible  vocabulary 
opposite  each  side  of  the  text  and  a  comprehensive  alphabetical 
vocabulary  following  DUrrenmatt’s  “Nachwort".  The  book  is  intended 
for  the  second  year  of  college  language  study  and  can  be  used,  the 
editor  observes,  in  either  the  third  or  fourth  semester.  Since  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  play  is  not  difficult,  and  the  editor  has  taken  pains  “to 
facilitate  vocabulary  study  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  German  words",  it  is  felt  that  his  reading  of  this  com¬ 
pelling  new  play  by  a  contemporary  Swiss  dramatist  may  be  valuable 
and  rewarding. 

As  is  true  in  the  case  of  Ibsen,  Wedekind,  and  Brecht  whose  works 
must  have  influenced  the  author,  the  reader  of  Der  Besuch  der  alten 
Dame  comes  face  to  face  with  questions  of  conscience,  morality,  con¬ 
duct,  and  humane  values.  “DUrrenmatt”,  Professor  Ackermann  says, 
“speculates  on  what  will  happen  when  humane  values  come  in  conflict 
with  greed  masquerading  under  the  name  of  economic  necessity." 
(p.  viii)  His  Claire  Zachenassian,  the  richest  woman  in  the  world, 
offers  her  native  town  of  Gullen  a  billion  marks  on  the  condition  that 
Alfred  Ill,  an  esteemed  citizen  who  was  her  first  lover  but  disavowed 
her,  is  put  to  death.  In  her  quest  for  Justice  Claire  Zachanassian  is  as 
implacable  as  the  ancients’  Medea;  she  is  prepared  to  purchase  it. 
(“Man  kann  alles  kaufen,"  p.  53.)  The  impoverished  townsmen  have  to 
choose  between  their  friendship  for  Alfred  Ill  with  continued  poverty 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  betrayal  of  that  friendship  with  economic 
well-being  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  play  it  is  shown  that 
human  beings  are  changeable  and  weak.  True  heroism  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  as  is  shown  by  the  person  tn  extremis:  Alfred  HI.  In 
his  “Nachwort"  Dürrenmatt  says  of  his  hero  that  “he  slowly  comes  to 
understand,  through  fear,  through  terror,  something  very  personal; 
he  experiences  justice  in  his  own  person,  for  he  recognizes  his  own 
guilt;  he  becomes  great  by  dying."  (p.  189) 

Brooklyn  College  Henry  Regensteiner 

Rosenwald,  Henry  M.,  The  Age  of  Romanticism.  New  York: 

Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.,  (1959).  189  pp. 

This  text  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  origrinally  begun  by 
Robert  Lohan  under  the  title  Living  German  Literature.  It  is  an 
anthology  enbracing  writers  from  Jean  Paul  to  Eduard  Mörike. 

An  introduction  seeks  to  define  Romanticism  and  its  relationship 
to  Enlightenment  and  Classicism.  Since  the  concept  is  a  difficult  one, 
the  attempt  to  define  it  in  German  rather  than  in  English  for  American 
students  actually  compounds  the  difficulty  and  conveys  little  meaning 
to  them. 
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The  selections  from  the  Romantic  writers  are  in  the  main  the 
traditional  ones  which  have  been  included  in  anthologies  decade  after 
decade.  To  start  with  Jean  Paul  and  Hölderlin  is  chronologically 
sound  but  pcdagogieally  unsound,  since  a  normal  second  or  third  year 
student,  for  whom  this  material  is  supposedly  suitable,  cannot  easily 
find  his  way  through  their  stylistic  intncacies.  The  notes  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  chiefly  translations  of  obscure  expressions.  It  is  not 
clear  why  many  other  expressions  of  equal  or  greater  obscurity  are 
not  explained. 

City  College,  New  York.  SOL  LiPZIN 

Feise,  Ernst,  and  Steinmauer,  Harry,  cds.  German  Literature 

since  Goethe.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  (1959),  2  vis.,  408 

and  395  pp.  |9.50. 

The  anthologist  who  attempts  to  give  an  authentic  picture  of  the 
course  of  German  literature  since  Goethe’s  death  has  to  make  a 
choice.  He  will  either  try  to  cover  as  many  authors,  works,  styles,  and 
movements  as  possible,  and  in  doing  so  may  succumb  to  the  danger  of 
bewildering  fragmentation,  or  he  will  concentrate  as  much  as  possible 
on  a  number  of  self-contained  major  representative  works,  and  by 
sheer  limitation  of  space,  may  be  forced  to  rob  his  subject  of  some  of 
its  color  and  diversity.  The  authors  of  this  anthology  have  decided 
upon  the  second  road,  and  in  taking  it  have  been  the  first  to  point  out 
certain  gaps.  These,  however,  are  minor;  limitation  of  space  has  been 
compensated  for  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  truly  characteristic,  and  what 
finally  has  been  assembled  between  the  covers  of  these  two  volumes 
is  an  impressive  and  representative  selection  from  130  years  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature. 

The  first  volume,  extending  from  Heine  to  Fontane,  presents  the 
two  major  dramatists  of  the  period:  Grillparzer  with  Der  Traum  ein 
Leben  and  Hebbel  with  Maria  Magdalena,  and  a  number  of  Novellen: 
GotthelFs  Elsi,  die  seltsame  Magd,  Stifter’s  Brigitta,  Storm’s  Draußen 
im  Heidedorf,  Meyer’s  Das  Leiden  eines  Knaben,  and,  a  particularly 
welcome  choice,  Fontanc’s  novel  Irrungen,  Wirrungen.  All  these  works 
are  printed  in  their  entirety;  only  Irrungen,  Wirrungen  is  given  in  a 
slightly  abridged  version  which,  however,  leaves  the  substance  of  the 
story  intact.  The  selections  from  the  important  lyrical  poets  of  the 
time  —  Heine,  Mörike,  Droste-Hülshoff,  Hebbel,  Storm,  Keller,  and 
Meyer  —  are  copious  and  varied  enough  for  a  study  that  goes  beyond 
the  superficial.  A  few  poems  by  Wilhelm  Busch,  an  author  so  often 
unjustly  neglected,  conclude  the  volume  on  a  humorous  note. 

The  second  volume,  from  Nietzsche  to  Brecht  and  Jünger,  is  similarly 
structured.  It  contains  four  dramas:  Hauptmann’s  Michael  Kramer, 
Schnitzler’s  Der  grüne  Kakadu,  Hofmannsthal’s  Das  Salzburger  Große 
Welttheater,  Kaiser’s  Gas  II,  and  Brecht’s  radio-play  Das  Verhör  des 
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Lukullus :  a  few  stories;  Ricarda  Huch’s  Das  JutUngrah,  Thomas  Mann’s 
Tristan,  Hesse’s  lieumond,  an  anecdote  by  Wilhelm  Schäfer,  several 
parables  of  Kafka  and  a  highly  characteristic  piece  from  Jiingcr’s  prose. 
Liliencron,  Nietzsche,  I>ehmel,  George,  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke,  Agnes 
Miegel,  Trakl,  Werfel,  Renn,  Weinheber  are  the  poets  of  this  volume. 

Naturally,  the  literature  presented  in  this  anthology  does  not  exist 
in  a  vacuum,  and  the  editors  have  taken  great  pains  to  place  it  in 
its  proper  historical,  social,  and  intellectual  context.  For  this  reason, 
they  have  added  to  each  volume  a  chapter  “Political  and  Social  Poetry”. 
Although,  clearly,  the  principle  of  selection  in  this  case  could  not 
be  aesthetic  rank  but  social  significance,  even  these  chapters,  especially 
the  one  in  the  second  volume,  contain  a  few  |)oems  of  artistic  excellence. 
The  fact  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  few  Nazi  poems  also  had  to  be 
included,  does  not  need  special  justification.  Mora  important  than  this 
political  poetry,  however,  are  a  number  of  historical,  political,  and 
philosophical  essays;  they,  perhaps,  give  to  this  anthology  its  most 
distinctive  note.  Thus,  the  literature  of  the  first  volume  is  interspersed 
with  essays  by  Hegel,  Heine,  Büchner,  Schopenhauer,  Otto  Ludwig, 
Ranke,  Feuerbach,  Jakob  Burkhardt,  David  Friedrich  Strauß,  and 
Bismarck.  It  certainly  is  regrettable  that  Büchner  appears  only  as  a 
political  writer  and  not  as  the  third  great  dramatist  of  the  time,  — 
an  omission  of  which  the  editors  themBeives  are  very  conscious. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  Marx  have  been  omitted. 
For,  much  as  we  may  dislike  it,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
tremendous  impulses  have  been  generated  by  his  writing.  The  second 
volume  has  a  similat  number  of  historically  significant  essays;  the 
names  of  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Dilthey,  Max  Weber,  Spengler,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  may  give  an  incomplete  indication  of  their  range.  Two 
perceptive  and  highly  instructive  introductions,  “The  Liberal  Age 
1830-1870,”  and  “An  Age  of  Crisis  1870-18.'i0,”  help  to  further 
elucidate  the  intricate  relation  of  German  literature  to  German  history, 
and  the  work  of  each  author  is  preceded  by  a  concise  summary  of  the 
author’s  life  and  often  also  a  brief  discussion  of  the  main  themes  of 
his  work.  Especially  useful  is  a  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  each 
volume.  It  shows,  side  by  side  and  for  every  year,  the  major  historical, 
political,  literary,  and  artistic  events  in  Germany,  and  a  special  column 
makes  it  possible  to  consult  for  comparison  the  most  important  dates 
of  world  literature. 

The  well  printed  volumes  are  remarkably  free  from  errors  and  mis¬ 
prints.  Here  are  the  few  which  this  reviewer  noticed:  Hiddensee 
(II,  71)  is  not  a  North  Sea  Island;  Schnitzler  (II,  385)  was  born 
in  1862;  Der  Rosenkavalier  (II,  379)  appeared  in  1911;  the  date  of 
publication  for  Buddenbrooks  is  once  (II,  231)  given  as  1900,  once 
(II,  233)  as  1901.  I,  402  and  II,  368  should  read:  Du  Bois-Reymond ; 
11,  343:  Svendborger  Gedichte;  II,  55,  col.  2,  1.20:  Bildungsgesetze;  136. 
col.  1,  1.29:  allmählich;  col.  2,  1.4:  Werturteil;  137,  col.  2,  1.38;  sie,  386, 
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col.  2:  Reiehenbaeh,  WahraeheinliehkeiUlehre. 

A  few  translations  may  be  debatable:  I,  170,  n.25  aetzte  in  Schritt 
probably  means  “put  to  a  walk,”  as  said  of  a  horse;  179,  n.72:  I  think, 
the  image  is  rather  one  of  empty  or  motionless  sky  than  of  “festivity”; 
evidently,  feiern  is  correlated  to  the  preceding  müßig;  186,  n.89: 
why  not  simply  “timid”?  ii,  88,  n.86a:  rather  “takes  out  a  leaf  of  sketch 
paper”;  113,  n.46  means  that  Grain  is  on  trial;  256,  n.83;  Matten  should 
be  explained  at  its  first  occurrence  (234,  col.  2,  1.33);  308,  n.21:  “dis¬ 
charged”  makes  no  sense  here;  apparently  every  shift  of  workers  has 
been  fully  used  without  any  reserves  left;  315,  n.63:  not  “fluctuation” 
but  “(further)  validity.” 

Needless  to  say  that  a  few  trifling  errors  of  this  kind  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  splendid  accomplishment  of  this  anthology. 

Harvard  University  Bernard  Blume 


LINGUISTICS 

Blackall,  Eric  A.,  The  Emergence  of  German  as  a  Literary  Language 
1700-1775.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press  (1959). 
XI-f539  pp.  310.00. 

This  enormously  learned  and  competently  crafted  work  traces  the 
fight  for,  and  the  acceptance  of,  the  use  of  German  in  literary  and 
intellectual  writing  since  1700.  Blackall’s  central  concern  is  not  so 
much  that  of  the  philologist  who  investigates  the  linguistic  history  of 
a  period;  rather,  basing  himself  soundly  on  the  extensive  research 
literature  available  for  his  theme,  he  presents  what  he  himself  calls  — 
perhaps  somewhat  ingenuously  overstated,  I  feel  —  “the  development 
of  an  uncouth  language  into  one  of  the  most  subtle  literary  media  of 
modem  Europe”  (p.  211)  by  those  who  labored  to  make  German  an 
acceptable  language  for  higher  intellectual  matters. 

Actually,  it  is  less  a  story  of  new  ideas  than  a  tale  of  successful 
perseverance;  the  many  issues  that  we  see  debated  in  Blackall’s  account 
of  these  eighteenth-century  efforts  had  been  grasped  and  discussed 
long  before:  the  cultivation  of  Gemian  for  literature  by  Opitz,  the 
idea  of  a  common  standard  by  Schottel,  the  fight  against  French  in 
the  Sprachgesellschaften  (through  which  German  belles-lettres  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  been  kept  relatively  free  from  language  mix¬ 
ture  and  Fremdwort),  reflections  on  style,  on  poetry,  on  prose,  and  so 
forth.  But  how  these  issues  were  taken  up,  defended,  argued  over, 
rejected  or  accepted,  by  the  literary  preceptors  of  the  period  is  a 
fascinating  story  that  is  told  copiously  and  minutely  by  Blackall.  At 
the  beginning  are  Leibniz’s  reflections  on  the  suitability  of  German  as 
a  medium  for  intellectual  matters,  followed  by  how  (5erman  came  to  be 
used  in  philosophy  (Thomasius,  Wolff)  and  in  the  literary  journals; 
Gottsched’s  role  in  establishing  a  standard  idiom  is  treated  largely,  of 
course;  the  development  of  a  narrative  prose  idiom  is  presented  in 
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term«  of  French  and  English  influences  as  well;  the  world  of  literature 
participates,  often  heatedly,  through  the  words  of  the  pre-Goethean 
poets  (Günther,  Brockcs,  Hagedorn,  Haller,  and  of  course  Klopstock) 
and  the  founders  of  our  classical  prose  (Herder,  Lessing,  Wieland) ; 
and  all  efforts,  all  labors,  all  the  disputing  and  contending  are  seen  as 
preparations  and  milestones  pointing  inexorably  toward  the  final  act  of 
fulfillment:  Goethe,  who  appears  in  the  concluding  chapter  titled 
“The  Golden  Touch.” 

In  this  way,  Blackall’s  book  achieves  a  dramatic  organization  that 
carries  and  sustains  the  reader  through  vast  amounts  of  scholarly 
minutiae  and  a  somewhat  expansive  style  of  presentation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  work  is  a  scholarly  achievement  of  the  first  order, 
and  that  it  will  stand  as  the  most  encompassing  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  years  to  come,  complementing  and  supplementing 
through  its  fullness  and  its  absolute  reliability,  the  coiTesponding 
chapters  in  Langen’s  differently  oriented  presentation  in  Stammler’s 
Aufriß.  Blackall’s  book  offers  numerous  and  often  lengthy  illustrative 
quotations,  fastidiously  presented  in  their  original  form  and  completely 
accounted  for  bibliographically ;  there  are  many  detailed  analyses  con¬ 
cerning  a  given  author’s  language  and  style;  new  viewpoints  are 
argued  with  vigor  and  care;  and  when,  in  a  footnote  on  p.  107,  the 
author  writes  that  there  is  “room  for  a  succinct,  balanced,  readable 
account  of  Gottsched’s  work  and  importance,”  one  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  prospective  author  of  such  a  work  be  E.  A.  Blackall. 

YdU  University  George  Noromeyer 


TOPOGRAPHY 

Strauss,  Gerald,  Sixteenth-Century  Germany,  Its  Topography  and 
Topographers.  Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press  (1959). 
viii,  197  pp.  $5.00. 

To  state,  as  does  Professor  Strauss,  that  the  sixteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  transformations  of  the  most  far-reaching  kind  and  of  a 
spectacular  nature  is  certainly  beyond  dispute.  To  help  explain  that 
century  Strauss  does  not  primarily  concern  himself  with  the  sciences 
of  topography,  cosmography,  and  chorography,  but  rather  with  those 
works  of  the  German  humanists  that  provide  descriptions  of  German 
territories  and  their  inhabitants  —  and  the  precursors  and  their  ideas 
that  turned  the  humanistic  scholars  to  composing  volumes  on  the  history 
of  Germans  and  their  lands.  As  Strauss  says  of  the  books  which  are 
his  interest,  “descriptive  geography  and  narrative  history  were  brought 
together  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  the  resulting  volumes,  though 
they  bore  many  individual  titles,  were  generally  spoken  of  as  topographies 
or  chorographies.”  He  develops  admirably  the  importance  of  the  genre. 

Strauss’  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  the  first  five  of  which 
lead  very  logpcally  to  the  concluding  two,  those  that  are  perhaps  of  more 
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Keneral  interest  to  students  of  sixteenth-century  German  literature  and 
the  history  of  ideas:  Chapter  6,  “The  Great  Cosmographies”;  Chapter  7, 
“The  Chorographies  and  their  Readers.”  Strauss  starts  his  work 
with  an  introduction  on  the  motives,  inspirations,  and  impulses  of  the 
topographers,  then  pi-oceeds  to  a  study  of  the  scholars’  search  for  the 
German  past  and,  in  Chapter  3,  discusses  the  formation  of  the  topo¬ 
graphical-historical  genre.  Chapters  4  and  5  are  devoted  to  the  regional 
chorographies  of  Gei-many  and  Switzerland.  Added,  in  a  short  appendix, 
are  some  paragraphs  each  from  Strabo,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Pomponius 
Mela  on  Germany  and  the  Germans.  The  eight  illustrations  from  various 
sources  and  the  bibliographical  aids  and  annotations  add  value  to  this 
work. 

Through  analyses  of  the  geographical-historical  writings  and  by 
frequent  use  of  quotations  (in  his  own  English  translations)  Strauss 
develops  his  thesis  that  the  German  humanists  were  vociferous  nation¬ 
alists;  that  the  beginnings  of  German  nationalism  can  be  traced  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  sixteenth-century  German  topographers.  The  smaller  territorial 
descriptions  and  the  huge  cosmographies  of  such  men  as  Sebastian 
Franck,  Johann  Rauw,  Sebastian  Münster,  Joachim  Vadian,  and  Johann 
Aventinus  are  critically  presented  and  analysed,  of  course  with  the 
usual  annotations  and  references — there  are  almost  600  footnotes  for 
the  seven  chapters  that  comprise  less  than  150  pages  of  text. 

Occasionally  Professor  Strauss’  enthusiasm  leads  to  a  lush  sentence 
such  as  (p.  45),  “The  image  of  ancient  Germany  and  her  denizens 
sen-ed  as  the  under])ainting  on  which  the  bright  hues  of  the  present 
were  spread  by  writers  whose  eyes  were  sensitive  indeed  to 
the  light  and  shade  around  them.”  Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  in  his 
own  zeal  and  sensitivity  the  author  may  have  given  too  much  weight 
to  the  impact  of  the  cosmographies  on  their  readers.  There  is  no  doubt 
almut  the  optimistic  enthusiasm  of  the  humanist  authors  for  Geimany, 

for  the  general  reading  public  in  sixteenth-century  Gennany  it  was 
the  public  eagerness  for  visual  and  vicarious  excitement  that  was 
capably  exploited  by  the  use  of  numerous  woodcuts  and  illustrations 
and  often  vivid  and  fanciful  descriptions. 

Lacking  as  w’c  do  a  truly  comprehensive  work  on  German  humanism, 
the  more  welcome  then  is  Strauss’  work  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
study  of  the  intellectual  history  of  sixteenth-century  Germany. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Eli  Sobel 

LITERARY  STUDIES 

Jantsch,  Heinz,  Studien  zum  Sinnbolisehen  in  friihmittelhoehdeutseher 
Literatur.  Tübingen:  Niemeyer  (1959).  xviii,  420  pp.  DM  35. 

On  the  basis  of  certain  early  Middle  High  German  texts,  the  author 
of  this  work  has  tried  to  point  out  the  essentially  “symbolic”  forms  of 
expression  which  seem  peculiar  to  a  given  literary  area  in  a  given 
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period.  Effort  hu  been  directed  here  especially  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  s)rmbolic  typolojry.  The  method  has  been  to  cull  out  examples  of 
symbolic  usage  from  various  works,  to  clusify  and  define  them,  and  to 
relate  them  systematically  to  a  common  cultural  core.  This,  Jantsch 
feels,  is  almost  entirely  dominated  by  Biblical  hermeneutics.  Early 
Middle  High  German  texts,  therefore,  arc  seen  as  a  phase  in  the 
adaption  of  one  national  sphere  to  the  traditional  questions  and  answers 
presented  by  Christian  dogma. 

Texts  examined  may  be  listed  from  the  tabic  of  contents  as  follows: 
Wien>MiIstätter  Genesis  und  Exodus,  Vorauer  Bücher  Mosis,  der 
Physiologus,  Mariendichtung,  die  Kaiserchronik,  Frau  Ava,  du  Leben 
Jesu,  die  Wahrheit,  Willirams  Paraphrase  des  Hohen  Liedes,  du 
Trudperter  Hohe  Lied.  At  first  glance,  one  might  assume  that  the  con* 
elusion  reached  by  Jantsch  arc  dictated  unilaterally  by  the  subject 
matter,  and  that  a  paucity  of  secular  works  in  this  particular  period 
hu  resulted  in  a  rather  narrow  picture  of  medieval  symbolic  interpre¬ 
tation  beyond  the  given  scope,  so  we  are  not  justified  in  accusing  him 
of  rigging  the  data.  Once  aware  of  these  initial  limitations,  one  finds 
the  discussion  quite  stimulating. 

One  of  the  principles  of  symbolic  usage  encountered  in  traditional 
hermeneutics  is  that  of  the  triad:  preparation,  fulfillment,  and  promise. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  generally  made  up  of  parallels  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  third  is  open’  for  experimentation  by 
ingenious  poets.  Thus,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  given  new  meaning  and 
interpretation,  folkloristic  items  originating  in  non-Christian  areas  can 
be  worked  into  the  text,  or  historical  events  may  be  articulated  as  a 
part  of  the  “hermeneutic  orbit.” 

The  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
work  is  the  discussion  of  symbolic  typology.  Here  we  can  observe  a  pro¬ 
gression  from  the  simpler  physical  items  given  within  the  Bible  itself, 
to  the  general  symbolization  of  other  everyday  features  and  of  cultural 
generalities,  on  to  the  various  stages  of  allegorical  inventiveness.  The 
rod  of  Moses  is  identified  with  the  holy  cross,  apples  symbolize  cheeks 
or  breasts,  and  their  redness  suggest  blood — of  sacrifice,  virtue  etc. 
The  phoenix  myth  is  worked  in  as  a  direct  symbol  of  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  historical  conditions  of  a  medieval  world  are  given  allegorical 
interpretations;  things,  persons,  and  events  are  connected  to  an  order 
of  divine  prefiguration  traditionally  determined.  Williram  thus  goes 
easily  from  plastic  representation  to  allegorical  assignment — to  mystical 
interpretation.  Here  Jantsch  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  allegoric¬ 
al  exegesis  (Auslegung)  and  allegory  per  se.  In  the  first  instance, 
symbols  are  given  and  must  be  interpreted;  in  the  latter,  symbols  are 
divised  to  fit  the  desired  interpretation:  one  process  is  philological,  the 
other  aesthetic. 

The  fact  that  there  is  actually  a  typological  basis  for  literary  symbolism 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  observance  of  explicit  ssrmbols  in  the  works 
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treated,  but  also  by  the  implicit  stucturing  revealed  in  the  “pairing  of 
opposites.”  The  effective  use  of  metaphor  is  seen  to  hinge  on  the 
establishment  of  archtypes,  which  may  then  be  “interpreted”  either  by 
direct  commentary  or  by  a  skilled  application  of  symbolic  parallels. 
Modem  literary  criticism  recognizes  these  techniques  as  effective  even 
today,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  progress  of  allegorical 
interpretation  through  the  ages.  Deliberate  skewing  of  traditionally 
implicit  symbolization  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  ironical 
techniques.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Jantsch  has  provided  here 
not  only  a  basic  analysis  for  the  period  immediately  prior  to  the  great 
twelfth  century  renaissance  of  secular  literature,  but  in  a  wider  sense, 
he  has  furnished  us  with  the  background  for  literary  directions  which 
have  now  become  obscure  in  the  multiple  variations  of  modem  times. 

University  of  Washinyton  CARROLL  E.  Reed 

SciiwiErrERiNG,  Jui  lUS,  Mystik  und  höfische  Dichtung  im  Hochmittelalter. 

Dannstadt:  Wisiienschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft  (196'))  cloth,  XXII, 

122  pp. 

Professor  Schwietering’s  collection  of  essays  comes  in  very  handy. 
Two  of  them  were  published  in  German  periodical  volumes  of  the  war 
years  which  in  the  United  States  are  hard  to  obtain,  and  they  as  well 
as  the  other  two  have  been  worked  over  and  combined  with  a  new  in¬ 
troduction  that  gives  the  volume  significant  coherence.  The  book  is  of 
value  not  only  to  a  few  specialists,  but  to  the  larger  body  of  teachers 
and  scholars  interested  in  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  middle  ages. 

Professor  Schwietering  has  set  back  the  beginnings  of  personal  piety 
—  this  in  his  definition  of  the  mysticism  under  discussion  —  to  the 
time  around  1000,  the  fertile  ground  in  which  medieval  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  took  roots.  He  connects  this  personal  piety  with  Gottfried  von 
StraBburg’s  discovery  of  fateful  passion  as  a  parallel  way  to  God.  He 
interprets  Parzival’s  experience  as  the  realization  of  primordial  human 
sinfulness  and  the  acquisition  of  humble  acquiescence  in  God's  will.  He 
discusses  the  tension  between  sensuous  and  religious  emotions  in 
Heinrich  von  Momngen’s  lyrics  and  the  solution  of  this  tension  in  the 
poetry  of  Dante.  And  he  finally  shows  the  beginning  decline  of  medieval 
courtly  style  in  Sense’s  (d.  1366)  Vita  which  employs  the  conventional 
courtly  metaphors  in  the  description  of  the  author’s  personal  spiritual 
development. 

The  small,  well  written  volume  offers  more  insight  than  many  a 
weightier  tome  and  will  be  useful  in  correcting  many  superficial  views 
of  medieval  poetry,  especially  those  that  are  merely  biographical  or 
sociologrical. 

New  York  University 


Ernst  Rose 
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SCHOOP,  Wilhelm,  Zur  Entatehungagenehichte  der  Grimmaehen  Märchen. 

Hamburg:  Dr.  Emst  Hauswedell  &  Co.  (1959).  247  pp.  7  ill. 

Wilhelm  Schoof  shares  here  with  us  again  the  results  of  many  years 
of  study  of  the  SaehlaB  of  Jakob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm.  Most  of  the 
material  is  new,  more  seems  to  await  the  light  of  day,  but  through  this 
publication  we  receive  detailed  and  intimate  glimpses  into  the  working 
method  and  relationships  of  the  brothers  with  their  sources  of  fairy 
tales.  In  their  relentless  search  for  Märchen  the  brothers  would  spare 
no  means  and  efforts.  Few  readers  of  the  great  collection  know,  much 
less  suspect,  the  delays,  bitter  disappointments,  disheartening  blind 
alleys  along  the  way.  It  is  interesting  to  read  therefore,  that  the  Grimms 
left  nothing  untried  and  how  through  persistent  joined  efforts  they 
made  themselves  the  center  of  a  circle  of  friends  serving  their  own 
ends.  It  will  remain  to  their  lasting  credit  that  somehow  they  were  able 
to  win  the  confidence  of  narrators  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  and  position. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  have  surmised  that  some  of  the  favored  con¬ 
tributions  were  elicited  out  of  a  retired  sergeant  of  dragoons  by 
wheedling  him  with  gifts  of  their  discarded  trousers;  or  who  is  not 
amused  to  read  Wilhelm’s  note  to  Clemens  Brentano:  “We  are  squeezing 
incessantly  a  fat  round  Dutch  maiden;  she  is  still  innocent  and  simple- 
minded,  because  she  has  a  lot  to  narrate”;  or  who  will  not  smile  to 
read  that  such  gems  as  “Frau  Holle,”  “Hansel  und  Gretel,”  “Tischlein 
deck’  dich”  were  told  to  Wilhelm  “in  the  garden”  or  “by  the  stove”  by 
Dortchen  Wild,  one  of  his  youngest  yet  most  eager  contributors  and 
one  who  came  later  to  share  his  scholarly  work  through  a  happy  marriage. 

Schoof  is  able  to  show  to  what  extent  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  share  in 
the  treasure  which  bears  their  common  name.  The  Grimms  had  begun 
with  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads,  which  they,  however,  turned  over 
to  Amim  and  Brentano.  It  was  Amim  who  in  1807  gave  the  impetus  to 
Wilhelm  to  collect  orally  transmitted  legends  and  fairy  tales.  Credit  is 
also  due  to  the  painter  Philipp  Otto  Runge,  Arnim's  first  illustrator, 
who  through  his  own  first  published  stories  remained  the  ideal  and 
model  for  the  Wilhelm  Grimm.  The  brothers'  first  intention  was  to 
publish  their  tales  as  a  companion  volume  to  Dea  Knaben  Wunder- 
hom.  Therefore  they  laid  greatest  stress  upon  verbal  copying  of  oral 
accounts,  because  these  too,  were  for  them  original  national  poetry 
propagated  among  the  people  throughout  the  centuries.  (Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  Märchen  is  drawn  from  literary 
sources). 

The  author  tells  with  loving  care  as  much  as  he  could  uncover  about 
the  Hessian  contributors  to  the  first  volume  of  1812.  He  further  re¬ 
lates  how  through  a  lucky  chance  connections  were  made  by  Wilhelm 
with  Westfalian  sources  known  as  the  “Bökendorfer  Märchenkreis”  to 
which  also  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff  belonged.  These  findings  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  second  volume  of  1815.  Only  once,  on  page  43,  do  Schoof’s 
enumerations  suffer  in  clarity. 
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Almost  half  of  Schoof’s  study  is  devoted  to  stylistic  comparisons 
between  the  many  original  versions  which  he  was  able  to  uncover  and 
later  published  editions.  Generally  these  stages  are  discernible:  1) 
original  version  of  oral  tradition,  2)  text  of  first  printed  edition  of 
1812,  3)  text  of  second  edition  of  1819,  4)  other  editions  till  1857,  and 
5)  occasional  comparisons  with  Ludwig  Bechstein.  The  Grimms  were 
guided  by  the  ideal  to  make  the  fairy  tales  suitable  for  children;  there* 
fore,  efforts  were  made  to  harmonize  the  style  between  exact  verbal 
transmission  and  popular  narrative  prose.  It  was  Wilhelm  who  through 
his  gift  of  finding  a  genuine  children’s  version  created  also  a  uniform 
Märehenntil.  By  means  of  “Schneewittchen,”  “Die  sieben  jungen 
GeiBlein,”  and  “Rumpelstilzchen”  the  author  demonstrates  how  this 
was  accomplished.  Not  only  dialect  was  turned  into  High  German,  also 
vocabulary  and  phraseology  were  standardized.  The  initial  and  final 
formulas  “Es  war  einmal”  and  “Sie  lebten  glücklich  bis  an  ihr  Ende”  and 
a  general  threefold  division  of  the  story  itself  were  introduced.  The 
numbers  3,  7,  12,  onomatojioctic  words,  rhj'mes,  proverbs,  popular  turns, 
repetitions  for  emphasis  sake,  embellishing  adjectives,  all  these  were 
added.  Princes  and  princesses,  and  “Königskinder”  came  to  prevail; 
feminine  beauty  found  special  descriptive  formulas,  and  a  general 
striving  for  stylistic  uniformity  is  demonstrable  by  means  of  elaborate 
descriptions,  deepening  of  motifs,  meditative  appeals,  the  use  of  direct 
over  indirect  discourse,  and  avoidance  of  dependent  clauses.  All  these 
items  add  up  to  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  “klassischer  Märchenstil,” 
with  its  resulting  appeal  both  in  Germany  and  abroad. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  book  the  author  touches  upon  the  subject: 
are  Grimms’  fairy  tales  still  appropriate  in  our  time?  Apparently  the 
brothers  had  some  doubts  on  thi«  matter  even  in  their  own  day  because 
in  1825  they  published  a  small  edition  expressly  for  children.  Already 
much  earlier,  Jakob  Grimm  had  wanied  readers  to  enjoy  the  tales  with 
moderation,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  one  evening;  nevertheless,  he  still 
recommended  the  entire  collection. 

In  Germany  the  pedagogic  value  of  the  Märchen  has  lately  been  much 
debated.  From  the  experience  which  this  reviewer  had  as  father  and 
story  teller  to  his  own  and  other  children  he  likewise  would  advise 
caution.  Many  an  unruly  night  that  interrupted  our  own  household’s 
sleep  was  finally  traced  both  to  an  evening  of  stories  around  the  fire¬ 
place  or  a  Disneyland  version  of  the  Märchen. 

This  reviewer  cannot  wholly  agree  with  Schoof’s  final  verdict  gleaned 
from  Erwin  Müller’s  “Die  Märchen  im  Selbsturteil  der  Kinder”  (Psy¬ 
chologie  des  deutschen  Volh'smärchens,  München,  1928) :  “The  Märchen 
in  itself  is  hamless,  if  it  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  which  exaggerate, 
distort,  and  exploit  it  for  its  theatrical  effects  and  thereby  whip  up  a 
child’s  nervous  system  or  chase  about  between  delights  and  shudders 
in  order  then  to  send  the  child  to  bed  disquieted  and  agitated.”  According 
to  Schoof  and  the  Grimm  brothers,  the  Märchen  were  not  intended  to  be 
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an  exciting  experience. 

Hitherto  unpublished  Märchen  from  the  Nachlaß,  copious  references, 
illustrations,  and  bibliography  make  this  work  a  woi-thwhile  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  Grimm’  Fairy  Tales. 

The  College  of  Wooeter  WiLUAM  I.  SCIIBEIBES 

Waidson,  H.  M.,  The  Modem  German  Novel:  A  Mid-Twentieth  Century 

Survey.  London:  Oxford  University  Press  (1959),  University  of  Hull 

Publications,  vii,  130  pp.  15s  (in  U.  K.  only). 

Both  the  lay  reader  of  German  fiction  and  the  germaniat  owe  Dr. 
Waidson  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  volume.  Dr.  Waidson  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  bring  some  order  into  the  confusion  which  one  finds  while  sur¬ 
veying  recent  German  fiction.  He  has  chosen  to  present,  under  separate 
headings  such  as  “Documentation,”  “The  Idyllic  Ideal,”  “Surrealism,” 
and  “The  Length  of  Time,”  the  fiction  of  the  first  dozen  years  after 
W’orld  War  II.  Needless  to  say,  he  occasionally  had  to  go  back  a  good 
deal  to  bring  the  newer  works  into  focus.  The  first  chapter,  “The 
Blurred  Edges  of  Realism,”  is  devoted  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century. 
Dr.  Waidson  does  not  state  too  clearly  what  his  principles  of  selection 
are,  but  this  may  have  a  very  valid  reason.  It  is  impossible  to  mention 
everything,  and  if  one  does  announce  some  principle,  the  reviewer  will 
do  nothing  but  pick  on  the  borderline  cases.  A  book  of  this  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  neither  purely  a  literary  history  nor  a  study  of  German 
fiction,  will  undoubtedly  arouse  a  few  criticisms.  Mine  are  made  in 
the  nature  of  suggestions  which  might  serve  as  points  of  departures 
for  a  few  revisions  to  be  included  in  a  second  edition  of  this  deserving 
book. 

One  somehow  has  the  feeling  that  not  all  chapters  are  equally  up- 
to-date,  despite  the  announced  time  limit.  Why  is  Edzard  Schaper’s 
more  recent  work  not  treated,  or  why,  for  that  matter,  are  the  last 
two  novels  of  Heinrich  Mann  not  mentioned  (Der  Atem,  Empfang  bei 
der  Welt)?  It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  even  Heinrich  Mann’s  two 
novels  concerning  Henri  Quatre  would  in  this  context  deserve  more 
than  mere  mention.  But  Dr.  Waidson  does  not  mention  even  Heinrich 
Mann’s  name.  This  is  only  remarked  because  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  at  the  otherwise  very  generous  inclusion  of  authors  such  as 
Hermann  Kesten,  Willi  Heinrich,  Erich  Landgrebe,  and  Dieter 
Meichsner.  One  might  justifiably  feel  that  Dr.  Waidson  should  have 
made  a  little  clearer  who  are  the  major  figures  and  who  are  not,  who 
are  merely  authors  du  jour  and  who  are  not,  and  who  are  the  authors 
that  have  left  their  mark  in  the  German  language  and  in  fiction  and 
who  are  not.  This  might  well  lead  to  having  to  pass  value  judgements 
which  might  annoy  other  reviewers.  Even  if  this  is  so,  some  judge¬ 
ments  and  some  of  the  right  kind  of  opinion  are  missing  in  this  book. 
To  be  sure,  literary  judgements  are  made.  But  they  often  concern  only 
superficial  matters:  “Carelessness  of  style  and  construction  and  a 
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certain  crudity  of  approach  to  erotic  subject  matter  detract  from 
Richter’s  power  as  a  novelist”  (p.  28),  or  “Bergenfcnien  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  the  important  living  writers  of  German 
fiction”  (p.  35),  or  “Wiechert’s  writing  has  indeed  many  weaknesses 
and  stylistic  lapses,  but  against  these  must  be  counted  the  emotional 
directness  and  the  spontaneity  of  his  idealism”  (pp.  48/9),  or  “Adrian 
(LeverkUhn)  developes  a  spontaneous  fondness  for  the  five-year-old 
boy,  being  much  affected  by  his  innocence  and  Swiss-German  talk.  His 
feeling  for  the  child  is  pure  in  a  way  that  that  of  Aschenbach  for 
Tadzio  in  Der  Tod  in  Venedig  certainly  was  not.  .  (pp.  64/5),  or, 
finally,  "Jünger  may  well  be  claimed  as  the  outstanding  practitioner  of 
Utopian  fiction  in  modern  German  literature.”  Some  of  these  opinions 
may  well  be  correct,  but  on  what  basis  are  they  made?  Would  it  not  have 
been  better,  for  example,  to  judge  by  language  alone  or  by  sentiment? 
This  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Waidson  as  of  the  type  of  book 
he  has  written:  neither  pure  literary  history  nor  study  of  fiction.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  discover  a  definite  tone  in  the  book.  One  is  not 
aware  of  the  critic  —  not  sufficiently  aware. 

Dr.  Waidson  does  a  very  thorough  job  with  a  few  writers  whom 
one  imagines  are  closer  to  his  heart  than  others  —  among  them  Bergen- 
gruen,  Le  Fort,  Musil,  and  Doderer.  His  remarks  on  Thomas  Mann’s 
Felix  Krull  (a  work  he  praises  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  Der 
Erwählte)  are  excellent.  Other  authors  and  works  fare  less  well. 
Hermann  Hesse  is  treated  quite  cavalierly.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
too  many  dissertations  are  written  on  Hesse  by  people  who  would  per¬ 
haps  otherwise  not  write  dissertations.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
a  very  great  injustice  to  say  of  him  that  he  “.  .  .  is  a  more  prolific 
writer  than  Carossa  and  more  varied  in  his  themes  and  settings,  but 
he  has  maintained  a  fluent  smoothness  of  style  which  makes  his 
writing  an  effortless  pleasure  to  read,  even  though  he  spins  out  his 
material  rather  too  finely  and  his  characterization  often  lacks  firmness 
and  bite”  (p.  44).  I  wish  to  stress  that  Dr.  Waidson  does  not  always 
judge  in  this  manner  and  that  I  have  picked  this  passage  to  point  out 
a  peculiar  weakness  —  a  kind  of  rambling  judgement.  Why  should 
“too  finely  spun  out  materials”  speak  against  Hesse?  And  why  are 
there  no  examples?  Surely  there  was  room  if  Kübler’s  Oppi  is  discussed 
at  such  length.  And  if  one  thinks  of  Steppenwolf  and  Glasperlenspiel 
one  wonders  why  the  author  holds  this  opinion.  Waidson  discusses  the 
latter  work,  but  he  does  not  really  change  his  view,  which  is  that  Hesse 
belongs  among  the  Wiechert  variety  of  idyllists  (and  it  is  a  question 
by  itself  whether  Wiechert  is  precisely  that)  who  might  “even  today” 
think  in  terms  of  the  late  Goethe’s  “Wie  es  auch  sei,  das  Leben,  es  ist 
gut”  (p.  60).  There  are  passages  in  the  Glasperlenspiel  and  in  other 
of  Hesse’s  works  that  would  rot  support  this  and  what  if  they  did? 
Surely,  the  author  does  not  wish  us  to  equate  “optimistic”  with  in¬ 
ferior?  Probably,  Dr.  Waidson  does  not  mean  for  the  reader  to  receive 
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this  imprcHion  of  the  fourth  chapter,  but  it  seems  rather  unavoidable 
to  feel  this  way  as  long  as  the  chapter  remains  in  its  present  form.  The 
chapter  “Surrealism”  is  also  not  very  satisfying.  This  may  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Waidson  feels  that  surrealism  should  perhaps 
"be  regarded  as  a  technique  rather  than  a  set  attitude  to  life”  (p.  116). 
But,  surely,  a  technique  may  become  part  of  language  and  may,  thus, 
become  part  of  an  attitude.  How  else  are  we  to  read  Heinrich  Mann’s 
last  novels?  How  else  are  we  to  read  E.  Langgässer’s  Märkiaehe 
Argonautenfahrt  (the  English  translation.  The  Queat,  is  missing  from 
the  very  helpful  list  of  titles  and  translations  in  the  back)?  One  more 
basic  objection  —  the  chapter  “Novel  and  Short  Story”  seems  tacked 
on.  There  is  no  organic  reason  why  Gaiser,  Aichinger  and  Boll  should 
be  treated  in  this  chapter  rather  than  in  their  respective  places  in  the 
book.  Dr.  Waidson  does  not  go  to  much  length  in  distinguishing  forms 
of  fiction  from  each  other.  To  be  sure,  Aichinger  and  Bender  are  known 
principally  as  short  story  writers;  but  do  they  warrant  a  separate 
chapter?  This  seems,  however,  largely  a  matter  of  organization.  And  in 
the  case  of  Gaiser’s  novella  “Gianna  aus  dem  Schatten,”  it  is  not  the 
plot  which  Mr.  Waidson  retells  which  makes  the  story,  but  the  lan¬ 
guage.  I  am  also  not  sure  that  one  may  say  without  considerably  more 
evidence  that  Benn’s  language  stupefies  the  reader  “into  a  deep 
freeze  with  its  intellectual  pretentiousness.”  Dr.  Waidson  finds  in 
Plivier’s  Stalingrad  a  lack  of  delineation  of  .  individual  characters 
(p.  30f.).  This,  to  me,  is  the  point  of  the  book  —  anonymity  and  the 
monstrous  collectiveness  of  suffering.  And  finally,  H.  H.  Jahnn  is 
certainly  also  known  for  his  earlier  works  such  as  Pastor  Ephraim 
Magnua  and  the  long  novel  Perrudja.  Why  not  mention  them  as  long 
as  the  earlier  works  of  other  writers  are  listed? 

All  these  objections  which,  in  a  review,  take  up  so  much  space, 
should  not  obscure  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  effort  to  bring  some  order 
into  post-war  German  fiction.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  reader  might 
wish  to  be  given  more  direction  by  way  of  literary  judgement,  evalu¬ 
ation,  and  selection.  The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  that 
this  is  a  very  difficult  task,  especially  for  a  book  which  is  so  conceived 
and  organized  as  Dr.Waidson’s,  does  not  make  this  wish  any  less 
emphatic. 

Oberlin  College  Richard  Exneb 
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